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THE LIBERAL-ARTS COLLEGE 
IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY’ <a sunniae cote 





Tue liberal-arts college is a_ priceless 
American institution. Millions of dollars 
have been spent for its support by states 
and municipalities. Individuals have given 
more liberally to its support than to any 
other charitable object, including hospitals 
and churches. It has received millions also 
through wills. 

In the present world crisis in which our 
country is becoming more involved each 
day, the American college must not be 
allowed to suffer through thoughtlessness 
on the part of those in high position re- 
sponsible for formulation of national poli- 
cies. The reservoir of educated leadership 
must be maintained for needs that will be- 
come more and more imperative as the crisis 
heightens. It will be even more imperative 
for the solution of postwar problems, which 
will be literally stupendous. 

A glance at the record of the colleges 
during past wars which caused great dra- 
matie upheavals in our national life will 
be helpful in predicting what we may ex- 
pect. During the American Revolution, the 
famous College of Philadelphia, for whose 
beginnings Benjamin Franklin was largely 
responsible, practically went out of exis- 
tence in 1779. 
a grant from the state government which 
was made with the understanding that the 


Its survival was insured by 


1 Excerpts from commencement address, 75th an- 
niversary of founding, Lebanon Valley College 
(Annville, Pa.), June 9, 1941. 
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college be continued as the University of 
Pennsylvania. In the war between the 
states, most of the Southern colleges were 
closed. Likewise, the colleges in the North 
suffered tremendously. 
was but one senior in the class of 1864 at 
the University of Wisconsin. In World 


For instance, there 


War I, many colleges were saved from 
extinction by the educational statesmanship 
of President Woodrow Wilson and Secre- 
tary of War Newton D. Baker, who author- 
ized the establishment of Students’ Army 
Training Corps in all of the colleges that 
enrolled men. 

The small struggling colonial colleges 
educated those’ brilliant young men who 
were largely responsible for writing those 
two immortal documents, the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. 
an alumnus of William and Mary, James 


Thomas Jefferson was 


Madison of Princeton and Alexander Ham- 
ilton of King’s College (now Columbia 
University ). 

For the new world that will arise after 
the peace concluding World War II there 
will be needed many more educated young 
men to organize a world federation of 
nations, a world court, a world police and 
a social order that will preclude the voleanie 
upheavals we are now suffering under the 
totalitarian onslaught. 

If the minimum age-limit for the draft is 
reduced from twenty-one to eighteen, as is 
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recommended in some quarters, the colleges 
will be depleted of men unless real under- 
standing is evinced by those in authority. 
If the 
twenty-one, as is now advocated by General 


minimum age-limit remains. at 


Lewis B. Hershey, acting head of Selective 
Service, and most of our leading educators, 
the number of men enrolled in the colleges 
next year should be but slightly affected. 
General Hershey has indicated that his 
Opinion on minimum draft age should be 
disseminated freely. He has given instruc- 
tions to the sixty-five hundred draft boards 
the their best 


judgment in deferring from induction stu- 


throughout nation to use 
dents certified as capable and in good stand- 
ing who are preparing to be engineers, 
physicians, dentists, pharmacists, scientists 
in the fields of physies, chemistry, geology, 
biology, ete. These instructions were sent 


out after careful survey had been made 


through the U.S. Office of Production Man- 
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agement. It was learned that there was 
now or soon will be a serious scarcity of men 
in these particular fields. Studies are also 
being made to determine whether students 
in other areas should be ineluded in the in- 
structions for deferment of induction. 

It behooves all leaders in church-related 
and other independent colleges to survey 
the horizon and seek to anticipate what 
may lie beyond, because they must be pre- 
pared to oppose any trend toward shackling 
the 
which follows inexorably upon state sup- 
port. Our dual 
higher education has been the backbone of 
The demo- 


colleges with governmental control, 


magnificent system of 
the great American democracy. 
cratic way of life can not survive the waves 
of totalitarianism that have begun to lap at 
our shores if the two-fold system, which is 
the genius of our educational philosophy, is 
unbalanced by the imposition of state super- 


vision. 


THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN By 


PLANTATION SLAVES 


By 1850 there had been established in 
the Western Hemisphere a new human 
type, the American of Eastern Hemispheric 
extraction. the the 
eighteenth century Americans of the At- 
lantic Seaboard of North America 
to recognize that they had a character and 


Even before end of 


came 
destiny separate from that of Europeans, 
and sentiment for independence soon af- 
fected the entire hemisphere. Although 
Americans are a type, they are by no means 
a homogeneous type—so greatly do various 
groups of them differ, indeed, that their 
Americanism tends to be over- 
looked. Americans differ so enormously 
racially and in the circumstances of their 
lives and of the lives of their ancestors in 
this country that there are various types of 
At least three exceed- 


common 


Ameriean culture. 


CHARLES F. ARROWOOD 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


ingly important types of culture were 
established in the United States by 1860. 
These types were: (1) that established by 
persons of northern European extraction, 
in which the British element predominated ; 
(2) that established by persons of Spanish 
descent, very largely concentrated along 
the Rio Grande in Texas and New Mexico; 
and (3) that of American Negroes. De- 
rived as many of the elements of these vari- 
ous cultures are, they may fairly be said 
to be indigenous to this country. Diverse 
as these types are, they have been devel- 
oped by persons moved by much the same 
aspirations and ideals, and upon whom 
quite similar social and geographical forces 
exercised their influence. We may prop- 
erly speak, therefore, of an American cul- 
ture—American although in its building 
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much was employed which had its origin 
the Atlantic; of a 
though of many types. 

America formed the Afro-American. It 
took him, stripped him almost completely 


and culture, 


across 


of his African social heritage, imposed on 
him cultural elements drawn from Europe 
and Asia, and foreed him to share in build- 
ing up the economic and social structure of 
the United States. 
musie, moral codes, amusements, arts and 


The language, legends, 


handicrafts of the American Negro at the 
outbreak of the Civil War had been sup- 
plied to him or produced by him after he 
had The Negro 


spirituals serve to illustrate my meaning. 


come to these shores. 
No one doubts that the Negro composes and 
sings distinetive religious songs. It is sig- 
that the 


these songs is a dialect of English, that 


nificant, however, language of 
their texts are ‘‘based almost exclusively 
on the Bible,’’! and that their melodies, as 
Guy B. Johnson and George Pullen Jack- 
son have shown, are in the tradition of the 
Southern camp-meeting hymns—a_ tradi- 
tion created in connection with the revival- 
ist movement amone Southern and West- 
ern whites of the poorer class. A second 
illustration: in 1860 a majority of Ameri- 
can Negro slaves and freemen were farm 
hands, possessed of knowledge and _ skill 
required to keep up a farm, to raise, har- 
vest and prepare for market a variety of 
field crops. This knowledge and skill were 
built up on American farms. One could 
illustrate indefinitely, but the case can be 
put in a word: the Afro-American retains, 
of course, the biological heritage of his 
race—culturally he is a product of the 
United States. 

Down to 1860, the farm, the farm home, 
the rural neighborhood and rural church 
were by all odds the most important educa- 
tional forces in the lives of most Americans. 
They were almost the only educational 

1 Eneyelopedia Britannica, 14th Ed., Vol. 16, p. 
199, 
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forces in the lives of black Americans: and 
the type of rural life which predominated 
in the education of Negro slaves was that 


of the slave plantation. The plantation 
was the school of citizenship of the Ameri 
ean Negro, whieh inducted him into 


American life. The plantation affected the 
slave-owner, the overseer and the neighbor- 
ing poor white, too; but it centered about 
the Negro. 
the plantation made him. 


He made the plantation and 
Its worst prod- 
ucts show how very far short the plantation 
was of what any ageney controlling human 
destiny should be; its best products prove 
how ereative and rich the human spirit can 
be. For the weakness of the plantation as 
a character-forming ageney was inherent in 
the but the the 
plantation was in the human characters 


institution ; strength of 
which formed it a community. 

Like the human products of the Ameri- 
can university, the graduates of the slave 
plantations were of many sorts. It 
blaek 


were, in the only true sense of the word, 


pro- 


duced men- as well as white—who 
gentlemen, and it produced thorough-paced 
Most of its people 
Phillips 


pointed out, plain and very humble folk. 


ruffians and scoundrels. 
were, as Professor U. B. has 
It was inevitable that the human product 
of plantations should be of many types, 
for plantation 


There were plantations on which order, 


régimes varied greatly. 


promptness and industry were enforeed, 
and other plantations which were run hap- 


hazard. There were plantation owners 


who were deeply concerned respecting the 
happiness and moral welfare of their 
people, and there were others to whom 
these things meant nothing. There were 
plantations on which virtually all skilled 
work was done by slaves and others on 
which all building, blacksmithing and other 
highly skilled work had to be done by hired 
artisans.’ 

2The Manigault plantations in South Carolina— 
described by U. B. Phillips in his ‘‘ American Negro 
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Diverse as were the educational eondi- 
tions of the lives of slaves, most of them 


had this in 
Kew slaves could read and write, and very 


common—they were bookless. 
few indeed were literate in any real sense. 
An investigator who consulted four hun- 
dred advertisements of runaway slaves of 
Tennessee and Kentucky found that twenty 
per cent. of these negroes were reported as 
able to Miss 
Abigail Curlee made a similar study for 
Texas and found but 
listed among two hundred and fifty men- 
Miss Dodgen 
advertisements of 


read.’ This figure is high. 


five literate slaves 


tioned in advertisements. 


studied two hundred 


runaway slaves and slaves for sale and 
found mention of but four slaves who could 
read. It is likely, of course, that some re- 
specting whose literacy no mention is made 
could read. Basil Hall, Frederick Doug- 
lass, BF. Li. Olmsted Asa Stone all 


testify, however, that illiteracy was almost 


and 


universal among slaves.* 








Slavery ’’—and the Virginia plantation described by 
Page Thatcher in her ‘* Plantation Reminiscences,’ 
were virtually self-sustaining. Miss Curlee makes 
clear that some were not; see her ‘‘ History of a 
Texas Slave Plantation,’’ University of Texas Li- 
1922, p. 48, and the Journal of 


Plantation near Natchez, Mississippi, now in the 


brary, Clermont 

archives of the University of North Carolina. See 

also records of the Pugh plantation in Louisiana. 
,C, KE. Hendrick, 


tane,’’ p. 7: 


‘*Slavery in the Transmon- 
3. 
oo* ats racy much more common 


was among 


household servants than among field hands. <As a 
much greater proportion of the slaves of border 
states were household servants than was the case of 
the lower South (where the large cotton plantations 
were), it is almost certain that the percentage of 
literacy was higher in those (Kentucky, Maryland, 
Virginia, and so on) than in the lower slave states.’’ 
Charles W. Ramsdell in a note to C. F. Arrowood. 
Added to this is the faet that 
states, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Maryland never 


alone of the slave 


passed laws forbidding the teaching of slaves. 

See also: F. L. Olmsted, ‘‘A Journey in the Sea- 
board Slave States,’’ p. 592; F. Douglass, ‘‘The 
’? pp. 23 and 85; Basil Hall, ‘‘ Travels in 
20; Amos Dresser, ‘‘The Nar- 
Mary Dodgen, 


Refugee, 
North Ameriea,’’ p- 


rative of Amos 


Dresser,’’ p. 28; 
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The general illiteracy of slaves arose 
principally from two sourees. The first 
was that ability to read and write was not 
likely to improve either the economic status 
of the owner 
Masters, so far as they were able, had their 
slaves taught the and_ skills 
which would make them profitable invest 
ments; but both masters and slaves were 
commonly indifferent respecting the mat- 


slave or his value to his 


information 


ter of literacy.° 

A second reason, operative certainly by 
1804 and reaching a peak from 1830 to 
1860, was the fear of servile insurrections. 
Most slave states passed laws, the aims of 
which were to make it difficult or impos- 
sible for a Negro to learn to read. Restric- 
tions were placed upon Negro schools in 
some free states. By 1834 Sabbath Schools 
limited ‘‘their work to oral instruction.’’ 
Instruction of Negroes was further limited 
by the extra-legal or illegal activities of 
patrols and mobs. 

Limited as were the opportunities of 
literate. The 
laws were 


slaves, some of them were 


frequeney with which these 


amended to make them more stringent indi- 
‘ates that they could not be rigidly en- 


forced. Masters who found it to their 
interest to do so had their slaves taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic.* The 
brother of Jefferson Davis had a slave 


trained and made him confidential aceount- 
Frequently slave 


) 


ant of his plantation. 


owners and their children taught slaves.‘ 





‘*The Edueation of American Plantation Slaves,’’ 
M.A. Thesis, The University of Texas. 

5 See S. D. Smedes, ‘fA Southern Planter,’’ p. 
79; F. P. Gaines, ‘‘The Southern Plantation,’’ p. 
235n; C. Woodson, ‘‘The Education of the Ameri- 
ean Negro Prior to the Civil War,’’ p. 76. 

6 DeBow’s ‘‘Review,’’ vol. 7, p. 490; C. Wood- 
son, ‘‘The Education of the Negro Prior to the 
Civil War,’’ pp. 151-178. 

7 Woodson, op. cit., p. 184. 

8 Consult C. G. Woodson, ‘‘The Education of the 
Negro,’’ pp. 210-215; Page Thacker, ‘‘ Plantation 
Reminiscences,’’ p. 9. 

® Woodson, op. cit. 
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fhe children of Thomas Dabney, a planter 
ho established himself in Mississippi in 
The 


st successful teacher was twelve-year-old 


Is36, taught family servants to read. 
Virginius, who charged his pupils each 
iwelve eggs a month or a pullet every two 
mths, as a tuition fee. Five of the pupils 
Virginius became Mrs. 
Custis, mother of Mrs. Robert E. Lee, de- 
ted herself to the instruction of the slaves 
she had inherited.1:. W. J. Battle and the 
ate Killis Campbell have told me that their 
Benjamin 


preachers.'° 


re 


mothers taught slaves to read. 
Drew in his ‘*The Refugee’’ cites various 
ustances in which slaves were taught by 
Nat Turner, the insurgent, 
The Reverend 


white children. 
was taught by his master. 
Noah Davis was taught the alphabet by his 
father, a slave. He taught himself to read 
by following the reading of the Seriptures 
by the the chureh which he 
attended, and learned to write by imitating 


minister of 
whom he worked.” 
taught 
done secretly, and | 


e shoemaker for 


Negroes frequently each other. 
Sometimes this was 
was once told by an ex-slave of the severe 
flogging of two Negro boys detected read- 
ng, who refused to tell by whom they had 
been taught.?* 

Now it is clear that the net outcome of 
instruction of slaves in reading and writing 
was relatively unimportant economically. 
[t may have expedited the development of 
Methodist and Baptist Churches 
them, but otherwise the slave eulture was 


but little dependent for its development or 


amone 


maintenance upon books. 
The real training of the plantation was 
designed to make of the slave a competent, 


S. D. Smedes, ‘‘A Southern Planter,’’ p. 79. 
11 Page Thacker, ‘‘ Plantation Reminiscences,’’ p. 


12 F. P. Gaines, ‘‘The Southern Plantation,’’ p. 
23on; Rev. Noah Davis, ‘‘ Life,’’ p. 17. 

13 Statement to me of a former slave, 
Lucky, of Rowan County, North Carolina; C. G. 
Woodson, op. cit., pp. 208-211; C. E. Hendricks, 


( 


Lucy 


**Slavery in the Transmontane,’’ pp. 73-75. 
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industrious worker, and a complaisant, con- 


tented servant, on good terms with his 


masters and his fellows. The plantation 
existed to support its workers and owners, 
Of the 2. 


two 


and to make crops for market. 
800,000 slaves in 
and a half million were on plantations de 


rural communities, 
voted principally to the raising of hemp, 
rice, sugar and tobacco, and the king of the 
slave kingdom, cotton.’* In addition to 
raising money crops, the plantation hands 
produced at home virtually all their food 
and clothing, they built and kept up fences, 
buildings, boats, vehicles and farm machin- 
ery. They bred, fed, trained and worked 
They 


bred and cared for dairy and beet cattle, 


dogs, horses, mules and work oxen. 


hogs, sheep, goats, bees and a great variety 
of domestie fowls, ineluding chickens, tur- 
keys, geese, ducks, guineas, peacocks and 
They maintained the soil, though, 
They kept 


pigeons. 
unfortunately, not very well. 
up the great house, too, and served as per- 
sonal and house servants to their masters 
The slaves possessed scores 


of date 


and overseers. 


of arts now out as soap-making 


kitchen 
ashes, the splitting of boards from red oak, 


from grease and lye from wood 
the weaving of baskets and chair bottoms 
from white oak splits. They tanned leather 


using native oak bark—and wove hats 
from wheat and rye straw, and split pegs 
of hickory wood with which to ‘‘peg’”’ 
shoes; they bleached cloths and gathered 
calamus root to treat intestinal disorders. 
They built, used and kept in repair a great 
variety of vehicles, implements, utensils 
and tools of use about the house and farm 

Advertisements of Negroes for sale fur 
nish a great deal of information respecting 
the skilled trades in which they were pro 
ficient. The Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier for January and March, 1860, car- 
ried many advertisements of slaves skilled 
in trades. On January 10, 1860, ‘‘ valuable 
carpenters, blacksmiths, drivers, and boat- 


14 DeBow’s ‘‘Statistical View,’’ p. 94. 
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and the next day the saddlers and 
harness makers were offered for sale. On 
January 24, the owner of ‘‘ Frank, drayman 
and porter, intelligent and of good charac- 
ter,’’ offered to sell him with the explicit 
condition that he was not to be taken away 


hands,’’ 


from Charleston. The next day a dealer 
named Alonzo J. White advertised ‘‘a gang 
uncommonly prime Negroes 
the 


Amone the men are a shoemaker, and one 


of eighteen 


accustomed to eulture of rice. 


house servant and tailor.’’ Two days later 
245 Neeroes belonging to the estate of 
Colonel James H. offered for 


The advertisement said in part: 


Irby were 


sale. 


In the lot [of slaves] are three valuable brick 


lavers and plasterers, one painter, two carpenters, 
two blacksmiths, millers, shoemakers, fine and plan- 
tation, one hostler and trainer brought up in Vir- 


ginia stable, earriage drivers, wagoners, ete.; 


several fine and pastry cooks, a number of house 


servants, and about twenty-two valuable seam- 


stresses, 


Occupations most frequently mentioned 


by Charleston papers as those in which 


slaves were proficient were those of field 


hand, cooper, sawyer, carpenter, black- 


smith, shoemaker, driver or foreman, boat- 
servant, seamstress, cook, 


man, house 


washer, ironer and clear starcher. Less 
frequently mentioned were the trades of 
saddler, and harness maker, brick layer, 
brick maker, plasterer, tailor, barber and 
The City Gazette and Daily Adver- 
the 


January to May, 1796, carried advertise- 


sailor. 


fiser (Charleston) for months from 
ments of slaves practicing all these trades. 
On March 28, 


for 


for example, this paper ad- 
Othello, a ‘* well 


known as a 2ood eook,’’ of two 


vertised runaway, 


‘‘oood seam- 
and 
offered for sale ‘‘Dolly, a good seamstress, 
and nurse.”’ 
The Gazette for April 8, 1796, earried notice 


stresses’? who were for sale, also 


pastry-cook, clear-starcher, 
of a reward for the return of a runaway 
‘named Ben, a Carpenter, well known in 
this City, plays on the violin and has been 
the New 


chiming 


much aeeustomed to 
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Church Bells, especially on rejoicing days.’’ 
In the same journal, just four days later, 
two Negro men ‘‘brought up in the taylor’s 
trade,’’ 


and a ‘‘gang of Negroes’? amone 


whom were ‘‘a good driver, coopers, car- 


penters, sawyers, and field hands,’’ were 
advertised for sale. An aecomplished ser- 
vant advertised in the City Gazette and 
Daily Advertiser of 1796 was offered for 
sale in a notice which apeared on April 30 
He is described as ‘‘A prime young fellow, 
bred a barber; will answer for a waiting 
man; is sober and honest, worthy of trust ; 


“6 


is only 17 vears of age; speaks good French 
and English, and being desirous to please 
will soon learn anything.’’ On March 2 of 
the same year a gang in which were in- 
cluded carpenters, coopers, sawyers, boat- 
men and two ‘‘eapital drivers [slave fore- 
men], perfectly well acquainted with the 
management of tide lands and the use of 
were offered for sale. 
Kathleen that the 
industry in the old South depended to no 
upon the skilled labor of 
While the most important 


iron works were factory enterprises, much 


water,’’ 


Bruce shows iron 


small degree 
Negro slaves. 


of the manufacturing was earried on in 
rural sections and in connection with farm 
or plantation work. Lumbering and the 
production of naval stores in South Caro- 
lina were carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent in the winter, by slaves who were 
engaged in other seasons in agricultural 
work.'® 

The father of Reverend Noah Davis was 
head miller of a large mill on the border of 
Culpepper County, Virginia. Young Davis 
apprenticed to a shoemaker, and 
regularly learned the trade. Both father 
and son held responsible positions while 


Was 


slaves, and both won freedom." 

15 Kathleen ‘Tron Manufacture in the 
Slave Era,’’ pp. 231-258. 

1. C. Gray, ‘‘Agriculture in the 
United States to 1860,’’ p. 157. 

17 Rev. Noah Davis, ‘‘Life,’’ pp. 1-17. 


Bruee, 


Southern 
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The daughter of a Virginia planter 
wrote: 

{mong the one hundred negroes on our planta 

m many have been taught different trades, and 


there were blacksmiths, carpenters, brick masons, 


rs, shoemakers, weavers, spinners, all working 
themselves, no article of their handicraft ever 
ig sold from the place, their industry resulted in 
thing beyond feeding and clothing themselves.1§ 
Olmsted describes a Mississippi plantation 
of 135 slaves which had three mechanies, a 
blacksmith, a carpenter, a wheelwright, a 
cook, a table servant, two seamstresses, a 
cattle tender, a hog tender, a teamster, a 
house-servant, a midwife and a nurse.!® 
Robert Carter of Nomini Hall, Virginia, 
made, in 1791, a list of his slaves. Among 
the men were eleven carpenters, two joiners, 
two gardners, two postillions, a bricklayer, 
a blacksmith, a miller, a tanner, a shoe- 
maker, a hatter, a sailor, a carter, a butcher, 
a cook, a waiter and a scullion. Among 
the women were two housemaids, two 
seamstresses, two spinsters, one dairymaid, 
one nursemaid and one midwife.?° 
The Negro nurse and midwife was an 
important member of her community. 
Affleck, in advertising Glenblythe, six 
miles east of Brenham, Texas, particularly 
mentions the skill of the nurse there. There 
were famous butlers, too. Among slaves 
advertised, one was a distiller, another 
understood the pewterer’s trade.*! One 
runaway, Dick Frazier, was ‘‘a_ good 
butcher, horse-breaker, house-painter, cook, 
white-washer, and a fair shoemaker. He 
Adver- 
tisements mention a shoemaker, a plasterer, 
who had worked at a printing press, a 
miner, a surveyor who was also a hostler, 


|was] also a good card player.”’ 


18 Page Thacker, ‘‘ Plantation Reminiscences, ’’ 
Dp. do. 
19 F, L. Olmsted, ‘‘ Journey Through the Back 
Country,’’ p. 45. 

20 U. B. Phillips, ‘‘Life and Labor in the Old 
South.’’ 

210, E, Hendrick, ‘‘Slavery in the Transmon 


tane,’’ p. 61. 
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and ‘* Bob, who plays the fiddle and under- 
stands salt-manutfacturing.’’*? Fishing was 
both a diversion and an occupation among 
slaves. Negro musicians, physicians and 
preachers had important places among 
slaves. 

During my boyhood in Iredell and 
Rowan counties (N. C.) my father em- 
ployed at various times a blacksmith, a 
boardmaker, and a cook who had_ been 
trained as slaves. I can’t reeall the black- 
smith very clearly, but the boardmaker was 
a real craftsman, and the cook was most 
accomplished. 

It is not to be supposed that field hands 
were untrained. At Glenblythe were op- 
erated plows, wagons, a McCormick reaper, 
mowers, SCcOOps, harrows, a hay press, a 
flour mill, operated by steam power, a saw 
mill, a planer, a cotton gin, a sugar or sor- 
ehum mill, a cooper’s shop and a_ black- 
smith shop. From the Overseer’s Journal 
of El Destino Plantation (Fla.) it is 
learned that in the course of a year field 
hands worked at the following tasks: 
hauling rails; hauling leaves for manure; 
vetting boards; peeling logs; cutting, roll- 
ing, and burning logs; splitting rails; cook- 
ing up fat; scraping fence corners; work- 
ing with the surveyor; building new cabins; 
vrinding corn; breaking down cotton 
stalks; spinning plow lines; breaking land; 
laying off corn land; making fences; dig- 
ving a well; hauling, planting and covering 
cane; laying off cotton land; working on 
roads; getting seed corn; shelling corn; 
planting corn; threshing peas; hauling 
clay; listing eotton land; cleaning up 
quarters; bedding cotton land; planting 
cotton; going on errands for overseer; 
‘‘hauling palins,’’ moving floors; moving 
families; hauling plank for houses; hoeing 
cane; plowing corn ; cleaning horse lot; 
moving a house; hunting cattle; doing odd 
jobs; gardening; plowing cotton; chopping 


» 


22(, E. Hendrick, op. cit., p. 62. 
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cotton; shearing sheep; fighting fires; fix- 
ing houses; minding cows and sheep; haul- 
ing brick; pulling fodder; making baskets ; 
sowing turnips; picking cotton; ditching, 
sunning, ginning, and packing cotton; re- 
pairing a bridge; making horse collars; 
repairing sugar mill; boiling sugar; bank- 
ing cane; repairing tar kiln; making tar; 
butchering hogs; making rope, and build- 
ing chimneys. 

May I pause to point out that some of 
these jobs, as butchering hogs, may be sub- 
divided into a few trades each; that some, 
as vetting out board timber, call for spe- 
cialized knowledge; and some, as chopping 
cotton, while simple, are highly skilled 
occupations, if done well and rapidly. 

The slave foreman or driver was an im- 
portant member of the plantation group. 
His duties naturally varied on different 
plantations; but he was usually responsible 
for calling the hands to work, for laying 
out tasks, for encouraging, reproving or 
punishing them, and generally for main- 


taining order. Thomas Affleck speaks of 


“eé 


his foreman at Glenblythe as ‘‘a good and 
experienced cotton grower.’’ Beverly Hol- 
comb, who operated plantations near Mar- 
shall, Texas, had two negro foremen, 
“Unele Ned’? and ‘‘Unele David,’’ as 
drivers or foremen for his two plantations. 
Joseph MeCormick had a negro who man- 
aved his plantation and whom he esteemed 
Olmsted observed a slave fore- 
near 


highly.?% 
man direeting slaves 
Natchez.*4 William Capers, an overseer 
for Charles Manigault, urged his employer 
to purchase a driver named John, who had 
fallen into bad habits and had been put up 
Manigault purchased John, and 


eroups of 


for sale. 
the overseer found him satisfactory. 
Negroes were trained, more or less sys- 


A. B. 


MeCormick, ‘fThe Seoteh-Irish in Ireland and 
Ameriea,’’ pp. 148, 164. 
24. L. Olmsted, ‘fA Journey Through the Back 


tematieally, for various occupations. 


Country, 


pp. 46-54. 


McCall, overseer of G. N. Jones’s planta 
tion, Chemonie, wrote to his employer that 
he planned to take a little mulatto girl int: 
the house ‘‘to mind fires and play wit! 
Annah,’’ MeCall’s daughter. He was pl:an 
ning to make a house servant of her if she 
did well. Luey Lucky told me that when 
she was a very small girl she was put with 
the cooks of the ‘‘big house’’ to learn cook 
ing. Other girls on the Lucky plantation 
Negro 
boys were placed with artisans as appren 
tices or assistants. Sam was carpenter 0: 
El] Destino in 1847 and Robert was his 
assistant in getting boards, cutting logs 
and in getting out timber for buildings 
Before the year was out, Robert was repair 
ing plow stocks while Sam was sick. In 
1865 a Robert, possibly the same, appears 
as the sawyer and carpenter at El Destino 
Frederick Douglass writes: ‘‘Unecle Ton) 
was the blacksmith, Uncle Harry the eart- 
wright, and Uncle Abel was the shoemaker. 
and these had assistants in their several! 
departments.’’*° James K. Polk’s overseer 
wrote to his employer of one of the slave 
women who had been taught ‘‘to spool and 
warp, and weave.’”°. Olmsted visited a 
planter who paid a builder of steam engines 
$500 to teach his trade to a slave belonging 
to the planter.** One observer says that 
when planters have no good mechanics 
among their slaves, they put out some 
ingenious ones of them as apprentices, 
until they learned trades.2* A Virginia 
slave, a blacksmith, was said to be a skilled 
laborer, having ‘‘served his apprenticeship 
when a youth under one of the best artisans 
in Riechmond.’’*® Advertisements of 1796 


were trained to cook for the hands. 


25 Frederick Douglass, ‘‘ Narrative of the Life 
and Times of Frederick Douglass,’’ p. 30. 

26 J. S. Bassett, ‘‘The Plantation Overseer,’’ pp. 
153 and 157. 

27 F. L. Olmsted, ‘fA Journey in the Seaboard 
Slave States,’’ p. 426. 

28 A. de Puy Van Buren, ‘‘Jottings of a Year’s 
Sojourn in the South,’’ p. 207. 
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fer ‘‘A carpenter, bred under one of the 
st tradesmen in the ecountry,’’ and a 


‘Copper Presman for sale. has been 
mployed for several years past as a Press 
man, in which business he was very ex- 

ot.’ and for hire: ‘‘two Negro earpen 
ters who served a long apprenticeship to the 
late Mr. Pritehard.’’ William Lee wrote 
in 1778 eonecerning his plantation in Vir- 
vinia, ‘I wish particular attention may be 
paid to rearing young negroes, and taking 
care of those grown up, that the number 
may be inereased as much as possible, also 
putting several of the most promising and 
ingenious different 


trades, such as carpenters, coopers, wheel- 


lads apprentices to 
wrights, sawyers, shipwrights, bricklayers, 
blacksmiths ; 
taught to 


plasterers, Sshoemakers, and 


women also should be 


” 
weave. ? 


The training of field hands and ordinary 


some 


servants was so informal that it is most 
difficult to deseribe it in any detail. <A 
child was put to work with an older person 
rr persons, and picked up knowledge, skill 
and attitudes, eould. One Texas 
owner notes that he had ‘‘put Edmond 
with ten of the small chaps to suckering 
corn.’”*? Children in the ‘‘light gang’’ 
were put under a driver, responsible for 
having work well done. If I may draw con- 
clusions from what I have seen of southern 
farm work, beginners were helped in per- 
fecting their skill and knowledge by the 
foremen and by more experienced workers. 

The domestic training of field hands was 
Poverty, the small size 


as he 


seriously neglected. 
of slave houses and the fact that slaves had 
little time or stimulation to refine or adorn 


'Charleston, City Gazette and Daily Advertiser, 
1796, Mareh 31. 

1 Quoted by U. B. Phillips, in ‘‘ American Negro 
Slavery,’’ p. 362, from ‘‘ Letters of William Lee,’’ 
ed. by U. C. Ford, Vol. II, pp. 363, 364. 

32 Thomas E. Blackshear, ‘‘ Diary and Memoran 
dum Book,’’ 1859. 
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the development of pride or interest in 


domestie work. Added to this was the fact 


that it was economical and more effective 


on large plantations to make every slave 
something of a specialist. Women field 
hands left their children with a nurse. 


There were spinners and weavers, cooks, 
seamstresses, and on very large plantations, 


laundresses, for the slaves. There were 


exceptions. Women on Thomas Dabney’s 


plantation were taught by the seamstress 


until every one could ‘‘make and mend 


neatly her own clothes and those of her 


family.’’** 


Although by far the most obvious part of 
the education of plantation slaves was their 


training in work habits, knowledge and 


skill, the social, moral and religious aspects 


of their education were not neglected. 


Before the abolition of the slave trade, 
indeed, the education received by Negroes 
newly arrived from Africa was aimed 


almost exclusively at making them accus- 
The neweomers 
had 


They were required 


to their new life. 
Negroes 


tomed 


were scattered among who 
long been in America. 
to bathe frequently, encouraged to take 
walks and to dance, and were only gradu- 
ally habituated -to work.” 

Like the quality of instruction in oceupa 
tions, the 
Negroes varied greatly from plantation to 
On most of the plantations the 


moral and social training of 


plantation. 


records of which I have seen, life moved 


along rather evenly. There was little mis- 
behavior among slaves, punishments were 
mentioned infrequently, and there is no 
evidence of serious immorality. There were 
other plantations, unhappily, where condi 
tions were quite otherwise. Negroes on 
Clermont Plantation, near Natchez, Missis 
33 R. I. Mallard, ‘‘ Plantation Life Before Eman 
cipation,’’ p. 57; DeBow’s ‘‘ Review,’’ Vol. X, p. 
325; U. B. Phillips, ‘‘ Florida Plantation Records.’’ 
34 A, D. Smedes, ‘A Southern Planter,’’ p. 74. 
35 C, C. Robin, ‘‘ Voyages . . . de 
extract translated and quoted in ‘‘ Plantation and 
Frontier,’’ U. B. Phillips, Editor, p. 31. 


la Louisiana, 
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sippi, ran away, stole, got drunk, and refer- 
ences to their punishments are frequent. 
the 
Plantation on the Mississippi records but 


By contrast, overseer of Canebrake 
one punishment of a Negro in the three 
years covered by the plantation Journal 
that I There 
been but the 


harmonious, efficient group. 


saw. may, of course, have 


others, records indicate a 
Some planters 
were careful never to give intoxicants to 
their Negroes or to allow others to do so; 
but the owner of Clermont made it a prac- 
his Negroes to whiskey at 


tice to treat 


Christmas. He required a good deal of 
work of them on Sundays. Weston, on the 
other hand, preseribed that there should 
be no work on his plantation on Sunday, 
Good Friday or Christmas except such work 
as nursing the sick, going for the physician, 
and so on, and when such tasks were neces- 
sary the slaves who performed them were 
paid by the proprietor. In two plantation 


records, | have seen clear references to 


irregular connections between slave women 
and Acklen of 
strictly prohibited white men in his employ- 


white men. Louisiana 
ment from such connections on pain of 
instant and final dismissal.*° 

On well-ordered plantations—and there 
were many of them—slaves were not with- 
The planta- 
tion rules, which southern planters of ante- 


out rights and human dignity. 


bellum days were fond of eomposing and 
publishing, always declare that a master’s 
or overseer’s first care should be the wel- 
fare of the Negroes under his charge. It 
is significant that in none of the unpub- 
lished plantation records I have examined 
have I found the Negroes spoken of as 
slaves. and owners write of 
them as the ‘‘people,’’ ‘*‘ Negroes,’’ ‘‘hands’’ 
' When a plantation 
owner moved his people from one part of 


Overseers 


and as ‘‘servants.’’ 
the country to another he commonly went 
to a great deal of trouble to avoid separat- 
y 


36 U, B. Phillips, ‘‘American Negro Slavery,’ 
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ing families. Good policy if not conscience 
—and moral scruples moved many slave 
owners—prescribed care in such matters. 
P. H. Tompkins, of Richmond, Virginia, 
wrote William Massie, of the same state, in 
hard to 
for sale 
to find 
places in the city, and did not wish to go to 
the country. The City Gazette and Daily 
Advertiser of Charleston, 8. C., earried a 
notice on April 8, 1796, of Hannah, who 
had run away after being given a ticket to 


1826 that good house maids were 
vet for country owners, as those 


were usually allowed opportunity 


‘look for a master, being unwilling to go 
to the ecountry.’’ A jobbing carpenter was 
to be sold because he was ‘‘ unwilling to live 
with his present master’’ (June 22, 1796). 
The dignity of the titles of affection of 
‘*Aunt’’ and ‘‘Unele,’’ bestowed on slaves, 
the responsible positions of nurse, personal 
or ‘‘body’’ servant to a master or mistress, 
of driver or foreman, and of positions in 
the skilled trades, all improved the status 
and increased the slave’s sense of personal 
worth. 

A principal foree in the lives of both 
whites and Negroes in the South before the 
Civil War, was evangelical Protestantism. 
Churches conducted missions and schools 
for the conversion and instruction of slaves, 
and masters, quite as a rule, encouraged 
and even provided religious services for 
Affleck printed a set of ‘‘ Rules for 
Overseers’’ in the plantation record books 
which he published in New Orleans. These 
rules advise overseers to see that at least 
an hour every Sunday is spent by the 
plantation hands under their charge in 
worship, saying that this is ‘‘good policy”’ 
as well as duty. Work on Sunday was 
usually limited to eare of stock and such 
other ‘‘works of necessity and mercy’’ as 
eould not be put off. White ministers, 
regularly serving congregations of whites, 
held services also for Negroes. The Rever- 


them. 


end Andrew Flinn Dickson, of Charleston, 
South Carolina, pastor of a Presbyterian 
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chureh, preached each Sunday afternoon to 
a congregation of Negro slaves. He pre- 
pared a catechism for them, and also two 
volumes of sermons which were published 
hy the Presbyterian Board of Edueation 
of Philadelphia.** 
exceedingly popular in the South through 
the 19th century. Meetings 
tinued for weeks at a time, with preaching 


Revival services were 


were con- 


each day. Negro preachers were at times 
heard on such oeeasions. Baker, a planter 
of Panola County, Mississippi, whose diary 
covering the years just before and dur- 
ing the Civil War I 
Negroes to the services of ‘‘Negro Day”’ at 


have seen, sent his 


a camp meeting held near his plantation. 
He showed the utmost concern respecting 
religious welfare of his 


called them. 


the moral and 


ve people, a as he 


Ne- 


eroes responded most gladly, however, was 


The religious leadership to which 
that supplied in their own churches and 
by preachers of their own race. These men 
were frequently orators of no mean gifts, 
mightily. John 
Jasper, bred in slavery, but who lived until 


and swayed audiences 
long after 1865, was for years the most 
famous colored Minister of Richmond, Vir- 
vinia. Whites heard him gladly, and he 
was esteemed as one of the great orators 
of his time and state. The churches to 
which most Negroes belonged were opposed 
to fiddling, dancing, fishing on Sunday and 
card playing. This opposition was a source 
of annoyance to masters, who wished their 
servants to enjoy these simple recreations. 
Negro churches offered little by way of 
systematic religious instruction, but a good 
deal by way of emotional excitement, fel- 
lowship, oratory, and musie to those who 
worshipped in them.** 

Punishments were a matter of perennial 
concern to those charged with the care of 

‘7 Mr. Dickson was my grandfather. See F. P. 
Gaines, op. cit., p. 235n. 

38 Consult C. E. Hendrick, ‘‘Slavery in the Trans- 
montane,’’ pp. 72-81. 
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slaves. 


Some plantation records which | 


have examined record few punishments 
The Airlie plantation reeord lists the pun- 
ishment of one man in a vear; the Cane- 
brake Journal records one punishment in 
the 


whipping of a slave on either plantation, 


three years. There is no record of 
nor does the diary kept by Baker, of Panola 
County, Mississippi, record any floggings. 
K. Polk’s 


flogged slaves frequently, and Nevitt, whose 


James overseers, by contrast, 


Journal deseribed hfe on Clermont Planta- 


tion 1826. to December. 


1832, 


from January, 
punished his servants often, either 
by having them whipped or imprisoned. 
Let no one think that such punishments 
were lightly inflicted by responsible per 
sons. Punishment might well drive a slave 
to suicide or to run away. It might cause 
him to destroy valuable property, to fight 
his overseer, or in some other fashion to 
resist or to revenge himself. Many masters 
made the little amount of punishment in 
flicted 


Unfortunately this is but half of the story. 


the mark of a sueeessful overseer 
Fithian’s Journal, the letters of James K. 
Polk’s the 


Destino in Florida afford melancholy evi- 


overseers, and records of El] 


dence that the’ powers of overseers were, 
at times, greatly abused.*® 

Proprietors of plantations were invari 
ably anxious that their servants should like 


and respect their overseers and drivers, 


and be cheerful and happy. They re- 


The 


slave corps might be treated to a pienie, 


warded as well as punished. whole 
a barbecue, or a dinner after a erop had 
been made. Slaves were permitted to work 
for money in their extra time. There were 
holidays, permissions to visit friends, and 
special treats and parties at Christmas. 
Slaves might rise to responsible and_re- 
spected positions, as coachmen, mechanics, 
domestie servants, nurses of the sick, and as 
foremen. Many slaves took pride in their 
9 F. P. Gaines, ‘‘The Southern Plantation,’’ pp. 


234-235n. 
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positions, in their skill and in their value 
to the plantation. 


Though indefensible as a social and 
moral institution—the source of inealeul- 
able evil—the slave plantation not only 


inducted the African into Ameriean life, 


but produced among slaves any number 


of men and women of fine character and 
skill. I’ve known a good many former 
slaves, especially in Virginia, who were 


persons of unusual mettle. The two great 


condemnations of slavery are, of course, 


Ewemts ...; 
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that it made the grossest abuses of author- 
ity possible and that it set a limit, all too 
low a limit, upon the development to which 


a Negro might aspire. But there were 
among slave owners many men of. fine 


principles and understanding, and amone 
slaves innumerable persons of wonderf,! 


spirit, strength, patience, courage and 
goodness. Such men and women—white 


and black—could transmute even the base 
elements which slavery supplied into the 
gold of character. 





TOWARD A COORDINATION OF THE 


EDUCATIONAL PHASES OF 
DEFENSE 


“Ir may now be accepted as a fact that the 
federal government is and must continue to be 
With this prefa- 
tory note, the National Committee on Education 


concerned with edueation.” 
and Defense has released a report of its sub- 
committee on voeational training with reeom- 
mendations that look toward the “maintenance 
of a decentralized pattern of educational organ- 


ization,’ which will preserve “the vigor of state 


and local units of school administration,” eo- 
ordinate the efforts of the many governmental 


the educational 


phases of the defense program and thus correct 


agencies now coneerned with 


the tendency toward “duplication of effort.” 
The principal recommendations follow: 


1. That no agency be developed through federal 
funds which will parallel or duplicate existing edu- 
cational that 
edueational ageneies be adjusted, expanded and 


facilities, and the existing regular 


utilized to meet the needs of the times. There is 
danger that temporary agencies, created for the 
emergency, which establish educational facilities, 
may become permanent through creating vested in- 
terests both in personnel and in physical plant and 
equipment, 

2. That no emergency program, short of that re- 
quired for actual war, be developed which will 
jeopardize the existing program of vocational edu- 
eation, 

3. That the costs for personnel, equipment and 
supplies which are direetly attributable to the de- 
fense job-training emergency continue to be paid 





federal funds but on such a basis as wil 


stimulate rather than discourage state and loca 


from 


responsibility. ... 
4. That 


state employment service be coordinated with t! 


the federally supported national and 


defense job-training program since an effective em 
ployment service must be an integral part of the 
training program. The public employment service 
should not develop training programs or duplicat: 
guidance programs, as these functions should be d 
o 
Phe 


employment service might properly carry on a pro 


veloped through regular educational channels. 


gram of testing for those for whom edueational 
records are not available. The work of the public 
employment service should be confined to the fields 
of recruiting, selection, placement and the determi 
nation of need for workers, .. . 

5. That qualified workers, trained in skills of 
value to the defense program but now employed in 
jobs other than those in which they have been 
trained, be encouraged to accept employment in the 
area of their training. 

6. That every effort be employed to avoid flood 
ing the labor market with more trained workers 
than will be required. ... 

7. That the emergency training program for rural! 
youth be developed with full recognition of the 
need of maintaining a continuous supply of young 
people for agricultural needs. 

8. That continued consideration be given to the 
need of preparing now for the period of reconstruc 
tion involving economic security which will follow 
the present emergency. To this end it is imperative 
that the regular basie program in occupational 
training be continued and expanded to meet the 
needs of the reconstruction period... . 

9. That the present emergency and the expendi- 
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many millions of dollars in national defense 
raining emphasize the need for further dk velop 


of a sound, constructive and unified program 


vocational counseling, training and placement 
follow-up on the job, available to both youth 
dults. 

That if some federal agencies, such as th 


be continued during the 
nse emergency, these agencies operate wit] 
scope of their original purpose, namely, to pro 
employment to youth otherwise unable to find 
loyment.... 

planning for the 


11. That in long-term 


ad, the responsibilities for all public educational 


years 


rvices and training for youth of secondary-school 
should rest with the public schools. This should 
ve, as the present emergency passes, a transi 

tion from youth serving agencies directly operated 
to federal participation 


operated 


the federal government 


a nation-wide educational program 


through the publie schools. ... 
The committee has made no attempt to eval 
ate the programs of the NYA, the CCC and 


ther federal agencies. 


THE ROLE OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
IN ACHIEVING HEMISPHERIC 
UNITY 
RECOGNIZING the fact that such unity as we 
United States has 


n the main, through the public school system, 


have in the been achieved, 
the Department of Secondary Teachers, NEA, 


as formed a Committee on Inter-American 
Relations, of which Joshua Hochstein, teacher 
in the Evander Childs High Sehool (New York 
City), is chairman, to further hemispheric unity 


] 1 
thy ? 
hrougn 


the same instrumentality. 

The objectives of the committee are: 

1. To stimulate in the high schools of the country 
the introduction of adequate courses on the history 
of Latin-Ameriea and on the relations between the 
United States and the other Americas... . 

2. To stimulate the coordination of the thousands 


f Pan-American clubs into a national student 
movement for inter-American unity... . 

3. To provide a national clearing house for the 
exchange of information, materials, suggestions and 
procedures found effective in inter-American educa 
tional activities in the high schools, 

4. To coperate with the Division of Cultural Re- 
lations of the Department of State, the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation of The Pan 
Union and the U. S. Office of Education in the 


building of better inter-American relations in the 


American 


field of education. 
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Mr. 


courses in history, musie and art 


Hochstein points out that high-school 


take no ae 


count whatever of “the contributions of Latin 


America to these tields.”” Studies seeking to 


toster the Good Neighbor pohiey are 


educational institutions above the high-school 


level. Broad-visioned graduate work is’ being 


done, but, while this is very important, it does 


not reach the rank and file of the citizenry. 


Klementary and secondary schools represent 
the proper seed-planting time for the later 
harvest of “brotherhood and mutual fealty.” 


It no advantage is taken of this fact, the seeds 
of prejudice and arrogance are sure to be seat 
tered, take root and yield an abundant crop of 
suspicion and ill will. It does not pay to keep 


’ 


the nation’s virtues on too “raised a= shelt 


The 
friendly relations with Latin-America through 


schools ts expressed by the 


seriousness of the neglect of cultivating 


the public Nduea 


tional Policies Commnussion in these words: 


Notwithstanding ... familiarity with each other's 
cultures, the peoples of Western Europe have not 
yet achieved 
Why? 


artists and travelers carried on 


friendship among themselves 
While the European universities, scientist 
their education for 
international friendship, the European elementary 
and seeondary schools, with the conspicuous excep 
tion of those in a few e¢ have 


muntries, steadfastly 


educated for a more and more intense nationalism. 
Nducation for inter-American friendship needs uni 
versity exchanges ; .. but it needs something more. 
The greatest need is for education for inter-Amer 
and 


ican friendship in the elementary secondary 


schools. 


The formation of the Committee on Inter 
American Relations is in line with this pro 
nouncement, and, with its objeetives agreed 


upon, the committee has suited action to words. 
In Secondary Education, official organ of the 
Department of Secondary Teachers, there is a 
special section called “Greater America,” which 
is edited by the chairman of the committee and 
carries articles and news pertaining to inter 
also published 
Its Activities,” 


a manual for faculty advisers of Pan American 


American edueation. It has 


“The Pan American Club and 


clubs, and has issued circulars on “topies of 
interest to teachers and students.” 

The committee has advocated organizing The 
Student 


States, a proposal that had the approval of the 


Pan American League of the United 











Pan American Student Forum at its Texas 


state convention and will be considered at other 


conventions of the forum. 


Furthermore, “direct contact with a large 


number of teachers and educational institutions 
in the Latin-American republics” has been 
established 


exchange of publications and press releases to 


through correspondence, reports, 
Latin-American newspapers and magazines. 
Now. that 
defend all the Americas 
Mr. Hochstein thinks that the public schools 
have the inescapable duty ot teaching loyalty 


the United States is pledged to 


aggression, 


against 


to oul hemisphere as the home of democracy. 
“Just as we have learned to live in cooperation 
with the citizens of all the states, so we must 


learn to live in cooperation with the peoples 
of all the Americas.” 

Requests for materials pertinent to the ac- 
should be addressed 


tivities of the committee 


to Joshua Hochstein, Chairman, Committee on 
Inter-American Relations, Department of See- 


ondary NEA, Kast Hill 
Road, New York City. 


SOO Gun 


Teachers, 


NYA STUDENTS AND COLLEGE 
HONORS 

A series of studies in scholarship, conducted 
in a number of states recently, has again demon- 
strated that students in colleges and universities 
who are working their way on National Youth 
Administration jobs win higher grades and more 
honors than non-NYA students, aceording to an 
announcement by NYA Administrator Aubrey 
Williams. The NYA students made up only 
about 10 per cent. of the total enrolment in these 
institutions, but the surveys show that they re- 
ceived “a much larger percentage of honors and 
superior grades.” 

During the past semester in North Carolina, 
of the 2,571 NYA students, 602, or 23 per cent., 
achieved a standard of scholarship that put 
them on the ‘“dean’s list” or similar honor roll, 
whereas only 12 per cent. of the non-NYA stu- 


that distinction. In the same 


dents reeeived 


state one college reported that 85 per cent. of 
the NYA workers had made the honor roll, and 
another, that of 250 first-year women students 
the only one to make an average “A” grade was 
an NYA student. 

At Indiana State Teachers College, where a 
study was made by a member of the college 
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staff, NYA students, on “two different honor 
days,” carried off every honor possible for an 
individual to win and “shared in between 58 and 
87 per cent. of the group honors.” The person 
making the study reported that NYA students 
excel their fellows in the vigor and perseverance 
with which they attack their tasks. 

The University of Mississippi reported that 
7.8 per cent. of the student body made the honor 
roll during the first semester of the past year. 
More than 12 per cent. of the NYA students 
were on the roll in spite of the fact that they 
“work up to 40 hours a month in addition to 
doing their regular school work.” 

In the Utah State Agricultural College, of the 
51 students winning membership in Phi Kappa 
Phi, a scholastie fraternity, 16 were NYA stu 
dents. 

The University of Alabama reports that three 
NYA 


were “recently picked for Mortar Board in 


junior women, among thirteen others, 


recognition of outstanding scholarship and ex 


tracurricular activities.” A $300 scholarship 
was also won by an NYA worker. 

NYA students at the University of Kansas 
are not prevented by their jobs from sharing 
other students in activities and 


The presidency of the Men’s Student 


with campus 
honors. 
Council and the editorship of the student diree 
tory were in their hands and they were repre- 
sented in Phi Beta Kappa. 

The above data seem to bear out the dictum 
that the accomplishment of “extras” is best as- 
sured by adding them to the schedule of a busy 


person. 


PLANS FOR THE BIENNIAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON NURSERY SCHOOLS 

THE National Association for Nursery Edu- 
eation’s biennial eonferenee in Detroit, Oetober 
24-27, will be the occasion for bringing  to- 
gether many specialists from various fields to 
forward discussions of the problems of provid- 
ing “Life, Liberty and Happiness for Children 
Now.” 

Because nursery education is still in the proc- 
ess of finding its place in community life, much 
attention will be given the subject, “Making 
the Nursery School a Part of the Community.” 
“Family-Life Edueation in Housing Projects,” 
“Community Planning for the Well-being of 
Young Children,” “Progress in Legislation Re- 
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lated to Nursery Edueation”—these are a few 
the topies centering around the place of the 


ursery school in community life. 


Research findings that affeet nursery-school 
ctices will receive consideration in all groups. 
One will foeus attention on “Understanding the 
‘Deep’ and ‘Normal’ Problems of Young Chil 


dren through the Contributions of Research.” 


will cover nutrition and motor-socio 


Others 
emotional development. In addition, there will 
be a general meeting to consider “Putting Re 
search Findings to Use.” 


With 


school worker in mind, the program committee 


everyday problems of the nursery 
has arranged discussion groups to consider such 
topics as “Personality Development through Ex 
perience with Language and Books,” “Meaning 
ful Science for Young Children,” “To-day’'s 
Problems in Food and Feeding” and others. 
Also of 
school aetivities are those groups focusing at 
One ot 


parents 


specific help in day-by-day nursery- 


tention on work with parents. these 


will sponsor a panel of evaluating 
ethods in the guidance of young children. 
Conference headquarters will be at the Book 

Cadillae Hotel, though many sessions will travel 

atield in search of situations illustrating discus 


sion material. 


NEW PLANS FOR EDUCATION UNDER 
THE VICHY REGIME 

IN a wireless message to The New York Times 
(September 2), G. H. Archambault reported the 
laws and decrees completing the reform of pub 
lic edueation in France under the government of 
Marshal Pétain. 

The basie principle of this reform is that no 
child may pass from one eategory of the school 
to another—for example, from the primary 
school to the secondary school—‘“without satis 
fying an examining board of his or her apti 
tude.” 
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High-school curricula remain divided in two 


sections—elassie and modern The tirst ineludes 


Latin and Greek. Coedueation has been 


abolished 


prac 


tically due to the differentiation of 


eurricula for boys and girls. Another reform is 


school 


the reintroduction of tuition fees for high 


However, both boys and girls satist'y 


pupils. 


ing a board of exam-ners may obtain scholar 


ships and financial aids in eases ot need 


Generally speaking, coeducation is not favored 
except in the earliest grades. Musie is added to th 
subjects for the baccalaureate degree but it is not 
compulsory. Singing, incidentally, plays a large 
part in the new order. 

Nothing is changed regarding religious instru 
tion, which remains optional. This point is not 


without importance. In the 


Pétain régime it was decided to ‘‘spiritualiz 


Third Republie, 


were theoretically neutral in the matter of religion 


public schools which, under the 


During the past winter, while Jacques Cheva 
lier was minister of education, it was announced 
that heneetorth “teachers eould speak of the 
Deity in class, while denominational instruction 
would be imeluded in 
this 


was made, M. Chevalier was replaced by Jerome 


by priests or ministers 


school hours.” Soon after announcement 


Careopino, who in March decreed that “denon 
should be given out ol 
school 


A brief reference to this latter development 


national instruction 


school hours and never in buildings.” 


Was made in SCHOOL AND Society, July 12 


reforms in the lower 
that 


abolished on the 


In addition to the 


has been decreed training col 


shall be 


course in these insti 


schools, it 
leges for teachers 
grounds that a three-year 
tutions “tends to isolate students from the life 
of the country so as to make them a separate 
caste. Now they will follow the same courses 
as other youths and receive special training only 


after graduation.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Paut C. Packer, dean, College of Education, 
the University of Iowa, has been appointed act- 
ing president, University of Vermont, to succeed 


the late Guy W. Bailey, whose death was re 
ported in ScuHoot AND Society, November 2, 
1940. 

Cart SUMNER KNOPF, professor of Biblical 


archeology and literature, University of South 
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ern California, has been named president, Wil- 
lamette (Salem, Ore.), 
Bruce Baxter, who resigned in 1940 to become 
Bishop of the Methodist Chureh for the Port- 


University to succeed 


land area. 
SUERBRINGER, 


wo. ©. A. 


Lutheran 


REVERE pastor 


Paul 


(Kans.), has been elected president of Con- 


THE 


of St. Church, Leavenworth 


cordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 


KLoyp D. GoLpEN, dean, Eastern New Mexico 
College (Portales), has been appointed adminis- 
trative head of the college until a successor to 
the former president, Donald William MacKay, 
can be selected. Among other appointments are 
the following: Albert Burris, of Michigan State 
College of Science 


(Kast Lansing), as professor of physics and 


Agriculture and Applied 
mathematies, succeeding Jit. Van Dyke; A. St. 
Decker, of the University of Nebraska, as pro- 
fessor of music, succeeding Harry F. Taylor; 
Kunice C. Roberts, of the University of Illinois, 
as professor of language, replacing A. Bruce 
Gaarder, who is on leave of absence; Donald R. 
van Petton, of Stanford University, professor 
of social science; Rubye Lee Cochran, of the 
University of Tennessee, assistant professor of 
secretarial science; Carolyn Haeberlin, of the 
University of Chicago, assistant professor of 
art, replacing Edward Slockbower, who is on 
leave of absence; Randle C. Ryde, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical edueation, replacing R. P. 
Terrell, on leave. 

Rosert KB. O'Brian, former president, Morn- 
ingside College (Sioux City, Iowa), has been 
appointed president, Tabor College, Hillsboro, 
Kans. 

BrorHeR EK MILIAN JAMES, F.S.C., auxiliary 
provincial, Baltimore province, has been named 
president, La Salle College (Philadelphia), to 
succeed Brother E. Anselm, F.S.C., who has 
returned to the principalship of the West Phila- 
deiphia Catholie High School for Boys, a post 
that he had occupied before accepting the presi- 
deney of the college in 1932. 


Mrs. Lewis 8S. LATIMER, who was the first 
pupil to enroll at Brantwood Hall (Bronxville, 
N. Y.), when it was opened in 1905, has been 
appointed head mistress of the school. 


Herpert De Veper has been appointed prin- 
cipal, Corinna (Me.) Union Academy. 
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CHAUNCEY YOEMANS, teacher of science and 
English, State Industrial School for Boys (To 
peka, Kans.), has been named acting superin 
tendent of the school, to sueceed Walter Woods, 
who has resigned. 

MERIBETH ELLIoT?T CAMERON, for the past six 
years a member of the department of history, 
Flora Stone Mather College (Cleveland), has 
been appointed dean and professor of history, 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee. 


Aaron J. BrumMpBauGH, dean of the college, 
the University of Chicago, has succeeded Georg: 
A. Works as dean of students at the university 
Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of the department ot 
education, succeeds Dean Works as university 
examiner, and Clarence H. Faust, dean of stu 
dents, division of humanities, will become acting 
dean of the college. 

larry K. NEWBURN, associate professor ot 
education and director of the University High 
School, has been appointed assistant dean, Co! 
lege of Liberal Arts, the State University ot 
lowa. 

JosepH M. Murray, head of the department 
of zoology, University of Maine, has been ap 
pointed acting dean, College of Arts and Sci 
ences, to replace Edward J. Allen, who has been 
appointed dean, College of Arts and Sciences, 
University of Denver. Dr. Murray is also di 
rector of the University of Maine Marine Lab 
oratory, Lamoine. 

DorotHy I. Morriuy, for twenty years pro- 
fessor of English and (1931-32) aeademie dean, 
Ilood College (Frederick, Md.), has been ap- 
pointed acting dean of the college, to succeed 
Helen D. Bragdon, whose appointment as presi- 
dent, Lake Erie College (Painesville, Ohio), was 
reported in SCHOOL AND Society, March 29. 

Ray 8. Smiru, superintendent of schools, Jef- 
ferson (Wise.), has been appointed director of 
the training school, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wise. 

Joun H. RApparuie, psychometrist, Toledo 
(Ohio) voeational guidance service, has been 
appointed directing head of the department of 
psychology, Park College, Parkville, Mo. Dr. 
Rapparlie will direct the testing program at the 
college and offer undergraduate courses in psy- 
chology. 


Laura 8S. CAMPBELL, assistant director, Eve- 
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ng Diploma School, Drexel Institute of Tech 
nology (Philadelphia), has been appointed to 
e as acting director during the absence of 
Willis T. 
nal adviser for the engineering defense-train 


Spivey, whose appointment as_ re 


ng program was announced in SCHOOL AND 


Society, December 7, 1940. 


Caprain W. C. Barker, former commander 
the U. S. flagship, Pennsylvania, has been 
ppointed chairman of the department of naval 
tactics, University of California, 


clence and 


Los Angeles. 


Roger P. MecCutTrcueon, dean, Graduate 
School, Tulane University, has been named di 
rector of the division for teachers and director 
McCutcheon sue 


ceeds J. Adair Lyon, who retired, September 1. 


of the Summer School. Dr. 


JESSE E. Hopson, of the Westinghouse Elee 
tric and Manufacturing Company, has been ap 
pointed director of the department of electrical 
Illinois 


engineering, Institute of Technology, 


Chicago. 


A. DovuaLas RuGH and Howarp A. KIEVAL 
have been appointed directors of House Plan, 
College (New York), the former for the 


School ot 


City 
Business and Civie 
latter, at the College of 
House Plan, now 


division at the 
Administration, the 
Liberal 
beginning its sixth year, “originated when a 


Arts and Sciences. 


group of students organized themselves into 


and met in elassrooms after school 


With the help of alumni and friends 


‘houses’ 
hours.” 
funds were raised to provide housing facilities 
for the groups and the association now owns 
two buildings and leases a third. The goal is 


the development of a student-union building 
similar to those in large Mid-Western univer 
sities. The present appointments are the first 


to be made on a full-time basis. 


CHARLES EK. WANGEMAN, assistant in charge 
of night-school and senior placements, has been 
named head of the Bureau of Placements, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, to sueceed John 


D. Beatty, resigned. 


Recent Deaths 


Epwarp P. RoBerTson, president emeritus 
(1931), Wesley College (Grand Forks, N. D.), 
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died, September ?, at the age of eighty one 


years. Dr. Robertson was a minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and had served as 
Minnesota 1893 


his appointment to the presidency of the college 


presiding elder in from until 


in 1899. 


MILLER, 


schools of Baltimore, who had won international 


Persis K. former teacher in the 


recognition for her innovations in teaching, 


died, September 2. Miss Miller was appointed 
director of practice teaching in the city normal 
school in 1902. Ten years later, at her own 
request, she was made principal of public school 
No. 76, a post that she held until her retirement 
in 1937. Neu 
York “won repeated recogni 


tion” by the U. 38. 


According to a report in The 
Times, her work 
Office of 


regarded as the 


Kdueation and the 


school ‘“‘eame to be model ot 
an edueational institution equipped to meet the 


needs of an industrial community.” 


FRANK Lewis EIDMANN, professor of me 
chanieal engineering, Columbia University, sue 
eumbed to a heart attack, September 4. Dr 
Kidmann was a leader in automotive and avia 


had 


forms ot 


tion engineering and designed parts for 


some of the earliest farm = traetors 


made in the United States. He began his teach 
ing career as an Instructor at the Stevens In 
stitute of Technology (Iloboken, N. J.), 1909. 


He became instructor in mechanieal engineer 
ing (1913-15), Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. ¥- 


ferent sections of the country, he became (1923) 


After a period in industry in dif 


associate professor of machine design and in 
dustrial practice, Princeton University, and re 
mained in that post until he went to Columbia 
was fitty 


University in 1930. Dr. Eidmann 


three years old at the time of his death. 


THE Rignt RevEREND PauL JONES, former 
professor of religion, Antioch College (Yellow 
Springs, Ohio), Bishop of the Episcopalian 
Church and well-known pacifist, died, Septem 


ber 4, at the age of sixty-one years. 


EFFIE MEAD Gorpon, founder and direetor 
of the Effie Mead Gordon Sehool (Madison, N. 
J.), an institution for mentally retarded chil 
dren, died, September 5, at the age of fifty-nine 
years. Mrs. Gordon first became interested in 
work with handicapped children in 1895 when 


she assisted her uncle, Edouard Seguin, in his 
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school at South Orange, N. J. When the Seguin 
1934 she established her 
work of the 


School was closed in 


own school and carried on the 


earlier institution. 

NewMan F. Baker, professor of law, North- 
western University, was killed in an automobile 
accident, September 5. Dr. Baker had taught 
in University of Wisconsin, Louisiana State and 
Tulane universities before going to Northwest- 
ern University in 1930, He was forty-two years 
old at the time of his death. 


Branprt Van Butiarcom Drxon, president 
emeritus, Il. Sophie Neweomb Memorial College, 
Tulane University, died, September 6, at the 
Before going to the 
Dr. had 


served in the publie schools of Missouri. He 


age of ninety-one years. 


college as president in 1887, Dixon 


retired from the presidency in 1919. 


IIeuneEN Dawes Brown, author and former 
teacher of English, Vassar College, died, Sep- 
tember 6. Miss had one of the 
earliest trustees of Barnard College, Columbia 
University, and was the author of many books 
for children, among whieh are: “Two College 
Girls,” “Little Miss Phoebe Gay,” “Little Jean” 
and “Talks to She was 84 


years old at the time of her death. 


Brown been 


Freshman Girls.” 


Coming Events 


Tue U. S. Maritime Commission has asked 
Scuool AND Society, as the only weekly jour- 
nal in edueation, to announce the celebration of 


Liberty Fleet Day, September 27, when the first 


Comment aad C 
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large-scale launching of merchant ships will 
oceur as twelve vessels go down the ways in 
The day will be 
observed with speeches and radio programs 
from 11 a.m. until late in the evening. Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt will christen the “Pat 
rick Henry” at the yards in Baltimore and the 
“Star of Oregon” will be launched on the west 
coast at approximately the same time. Other 
vessels and the places of launching will be an- 


shipyards from coast to coast. 


nounced later. 

THE twenty-sixth National Recreation Con- 
gress will be held in Baltimore, September 29- 
October 3. The general theme will be “The 
America We Defend.” Information regarding 
the meetings may be obtained from T. E. Rivers, 


National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
FirE PREVENTION WEEK will be observed 


throughout the nation, October 5-11. All per- 
sons in the field of education are asked to eo- 
operate by stressing the importance of pre- 
cautionary measures, especially in this time of 
crisis. 

Tue third annual Open Conference on School 
Libraries will be held at Phillips Academy 
(Andover, Mass.), October 10 and 11, under the 


joint sponsorship of the Library Committee of 


the Secondary Edueation Board, the New En- 
gland chapter, PEA, and the New England Li- 
brary Association. The general theme of the 
conference will be “The School Library as a 
Background for College Experience.” 


ritici@gm... 





THE “ROLL” OF EDUCATION 

HiGh-PrRESSURE pedologists, like high-pressure 
salesmen of commodities for ereature comforts, 
often rely upon slogans, epigrams, mottoes, 
copybook headings and new “techniques” to find 
ready market for their wares. By these devices 
the pedologists, if really up and eoming, seek 
not only to build attitudes, ineuleate patriotism, 
goodness and merey, kindness to dumb animals, 
fear of aleohol and nareoties and the danger of 
split or disintegrated personalities, but nowa- 
days readiness for national defense, belief in 
democracy, and the réle which edueation should 


play in times of war. And such devices are 
widely employed in the good old summer time. 

In the summer of 1940, after democracies in 
Europe one after another toppled and fell under 
Hlitler, the more energetic pedologists seemed 
to gain an “awareness” that something was very 
bad and that something should be done about it. 
They sought suddenly to stop the mess through 
some summer-session courses, by changing these 
(at least by implication and advertising) into 
alexipharmies for Hitlerism and tonies for 
democracy, and for national, voeational and 


health defense. The Football Coaches’ Associa- 
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‘ion, the National Collegiate Athletie Associa 
tion and the National Physical Edueation As 


ation then recommended physieal fitness and 


od health as worthy aims of American eduea- 
n. Feverish efforts were made to transmute 
summer-session offerings: Principles of 


? " 
( ‘ 


Edueational Administration to be changed to 


Principles of Educational Administration for 
National Defense; the Fundamentals of Cur 
culum Construetion to Fundamentals of Cur 
riculum Construction for National Defense; 
Mental Hygiene and Teaching to Mental Hy 
viene and Teaching for National Defense; 
Guidanee to Guidanee for National Defense; 


Abnormal Psychology to Abnormal Psychology 
for National Defense; Adoleseent Psychology to 
Adolescent Psychology for National Defense; 
Proper Use of Leisure Time to Proper Use of 
Leisure Time for National Defense; Advanced 


Swimming for Men to Advanced Swimming for 


Men tor National Defense; Elementary Tap 
Dancing for Women to Elementary Tap Dane 
ne tor Women for National Defense. As Hit 


ler’s mechanized units rolled over Europe, edu 
cation in summer sessions in the United States 
rolled along also. And _ not 
When the National Mah Jongg League met in 
New York in the spring of 1941 its convention 
theme was “The Vital Part Which Mah Jongg 
Can Play in Giving Women a Greater Role in 
that is 


education alone, 


Democracy”—at least what the papers 
said, 

In the summer of 1941, edueation continued to 
roll along. Some summer sessions in some pro 
gressive centers of light and leading took as 
theme song a question which was made to haunt 
What is the 
(The 
official bulletin of one such eenter spelled the 
word “roll,” but after all what place should 


the minds of tired school teachers: 


role of edueation in the world at war? 


spelling have in a center of light and leading in 
a world at war?) 
The vehicles employed to carry the heavy 


pedagogical wordage on this question were 
many, including the round and the square table, 
the problem and the project, activities and in- 
activities, and the panel. Even the workshop- 
pers and the eurriculum astrologers and others 
who practice the artistry of pedagogieal divina- 
tion playfully considered the question on their 


pienies and when the need arose to go Rotary 
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and to call themselves and their guides, philoso 
phers and friends by their first names. 
Those 


United States in very 


who observe that edueation in- the 


recent Vears tends more 


and more to refleet the mood of the moment 


would like to inquire whether they are any con 


stants in edueation. How should edueation in a 
world at war differ 
? Is it not the 
to do better what it 
If its 


war Why not in times of peace, in times of eco 


from edueation in a world at 
peace role ot education In crises 
Is expected to do anyways ? 
change markedly in times of 


role must 


nomie dislocation, In rainy seasons, in dry and 
fair-weather days, in snow-bound periods, in 
lilae time or when the robins come? Why not 
have edueation for workshoppers and = share 
croppers and other clinging vines that have no 
husbands misunderstood — at 


trellises and for 


home? Besides, will some one in the ¢lass stand 
up and tell us just exactly what would have hap 
pened to those Surmmer-session Courses designed 


Hitler Hitler had 


stopped in the middle of those summer-session 


to stop overnight if been 


9 
courses ? : —— 
EDGAR W. KNIGHT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


THIS, TOO, WILL PASS 

A GREAT deal is being written and spoken 
about our storm-tossed time, as if other eras 
had not been just as unstable to the eyes and 
understanding of those who witnessed them. 
Many to-day even appear to take a certain pride 
in the idea that we live in an epoch of change 
and confusion that is unexampled. It is always 
worth while to break a record. 

It would take too long, even if I had capacity 
for the task, to review all the stirring periods 
that have appeared to contemporary minds as 
making or marring eivilization, and to assess 
the relative degrees of significance of them all 
as compared with our present boasted crises. 

It does not seem amiss, however, to remind 
the man on the street, who reads nothing but the 
daily newspaper and listens only to the daily 
radio, that times of stress and strain have been 
the portion of humanity over and over; and it is 
strangely necessary to recall to many who as 
sume educational leadership that, as regards the 
creature called man, plus ca change plus c’est 
la méme chose. It is especially the tons of mat 
ter that the presses turn forth from the hands 


of the latter group, designed to make the publie 
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eonscious of an alleged imminent universal 


catastrophe bearing all the earmarks of irre- 


parability, that call for some restraining voice 
of calm. Possibly these people are blaring out 
chaos just because they are empty of anything 


else to say. Their influence in any event is 


unfortunate. They work toward an_ unsettle- 
ment of minds, which tends to make life for the 
many more twisted and meaningless than it 
would normally and naturally be. 

The attitude of the Chinese or the Russian 
peasant farmer, who plods on unheeding war’s 


He at 
moment of the day that there are fundamentals 


alarms, is better. least 1s aware every 
that do not change with the politics of men and 
nations, and that life, even in times of peace, is 
for every one more or less a “fitful fever.” He 
knows, as well as fate-driven Aeneas, that “This 
too will pass,” and ean apostrophize his ances- 
tors with a sympathetic “O passi graviora.” 
One state there is, it may be admitted, which 
if it came to pass would be genuinely fearsome. 
Renan describes it in a passage which he begins 
with the wise assertion that the end and aim of 
the world is the development of the human 
understanding — (l’esprit 


humain). He eon- 


tinues: “The frightful adventure of the middle 
ages, that interruption of a thousand years in 
the history of civilization, eame less from the 
barbarians than from the triumph of the dog- 
matic spirit among the masses of the people. A 
colossal weight of stupidity held and erushed 
the human mind.” Something of that spirit we 
appear to see at work to-day among the German 
masses, and we can never fail to note the dread 
results of the dogmatism of ignorance or the 
scorn of history’s teaching, even when they are 
bred among ourselves. 

What ean there be of more enduring value, 
for the purpose of insuring an even keel for all 
ships of state, than an adherence to the ever- 
lasting fundamentals in edueation? I have just 
read an article commending what is ealled edu- 
cational “streamlining.” Latin is there referred 
to as an “inutility,” while horseback riding is 
gloritied as a builder of character in young 
women. Now horseback-riding is good—good 
even toward the making of character, when 


rightly considered and applied. But Indian men 


were graceful and efficient riders of horses, and 
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in spite of that the characters of some of the: 
if the moving pictures tell truth, were plain\y 
“awful.” Their squaws, who could not, or 
least did not, ride, were perhaps their superiors 
in character quality. This of course is only con 
jecture, as history is silent on the case. I wis! 
only to suggest that character is one of the fun 
damentals of existence, and that it takes mor 
than horseback-riding to produce it. 

Ella 


and influential in comforting a host of readers, 


Wheeler Wileox was a strong woman, 


but as thinker and poetess she was hardly of 


first water—that is, if we are to regard thi 
sentiments she expressed as sometimes, perhaps, 
products of her thought, but not frequently as 
just padding for rhymes. There are those, how 
ever, it seems, who believed her literally whet 


she said: 


For the world is forever improving ; 
All the past is not worth one to-day... 


I prefer the affirmation of Burns that “Plea 
sures are like poppies spread; you seize the 
flower, its bloom is shed.” Those present plea 
sures, since we can not “tether time nor tide,” 
are practically identical with past regrets or 
sweetened memories. Why “worship the fleeting 
moment?” asks the learned Archbishop Trench. 
“All that tread the globe are but a handful to 
the tribes that slumber in its bosom,” Bryant 
reminds us, and all that “innumerable caravan” 
have watched this same world evolving in their 
day, sometimes in topsy-turvy fashions rivaling 
those in evidence before our own exeited gaze. 
What monumental conceit to imagine that we of 
1941, mere point in eternity that we are, are the 
first to whom has oceurred the thought of the 
“sorry scheme of things entire,” and the longing 
to shatter that scheme “to bits.” 

A. M. WITHERS 

ConcorD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

ATHENS, W. VA. 


EDUCATION AND GROUP PREJUDICES 


THE day we chose to move was the hottest in 
a two-year stretch, and the humidity was exces- 
sive. 
61 and the other 71, did most of the heavy work. 
Each ealled the other “Dan,” and they joked in 
streaming sweat as they carried furniture and 


Two Scottish-Ameriean grandfathers, one 


boxes. After about two hours of this, it became 
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tecie to lower a heavy piano from a second 
r window in order to complete the second 

wekload, and this promised relief to the thor 

y exhausted young man who had volun 


ed to be a “hand.” Now there was to be a 
n the lifting and earrying, at least until all 
rigging was adjusted! 

came the win 
Each delib 


ite movement of these grandfathers seemed t 


Out 


frame and in went the rigging. 


But the time was short. 


dvance the common purpose with remarkable 


peed and precision. The wife of the profe 


nal man living next door paused at the wheel 
her coupé to watch. Now the swaddled piano 
s nicely balanced on the window sill; a minute 
planning, a wiseerack, a few grunts, a barely 
idible eussword, and it was carefully lowered 
the truck. 


expectations of the “hand,” but he was proud 


The respite had hardly met the 


his small part in a job well done. 

The young man was still stiff and sore when 
he lady in the coupé gave him a lift from the 
Yes, she had been 


nterested in watching that piano come out of 


bus stop a day or two later. 
the window. But wasn’t it perfectly disgusting 
how slowly and ignorantly “that class of people” 
work! The amateur mover left his next thought 
inarticulate. He had intended to compare the 
Scottish-Ameriean grandfathers with his friend 
the old 


Czech copper miner who habitually drilled a bit 


and fellow workman of an earlier day 


more in four hours than the preseribed amount 


{ 


ran eight-hour shift, and then caught up on 
his sleep. 

After all, the lady understood the work of the 
movers about as well as they or the miner under 
stood that of men who wear white collars all 
day. Workmen, like the old miner, too often 
regard the eomparatively few white-collared 
parasites on society as representative of all who 
do not labor with their hands. Too many of the 


latter likewise tend to place all manual laborers 
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on a plane with the most indolent workmen they 
have observed. There is an obvious challenge t 
the schools and other social agencies to turthe 
the trend toward real national unity by a more 
diligent teaching of a classless respect for al 


honest work and workers. 


EpGAR FULLER 
HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
STAY TUNED TO THIS STATION 


Iv is a cliché of the commercial broadcaster 


Commercial 


that educators flop at the mike. 


broadeasters know their business, and their 


opinion should not be rejected S immarily on the 
Nor 


eator seek the easy alibi that the radio audience 


ground of self-interest. should the edu 


prefers entertainment to edueation. 


There may be some truth in the implieatior 


that scholars don’t know how to make seholat 


ship palatable to the many. They have been 


trained to talk to the intellectually immature, 


and when they write it is usually for each other, 


in academie Jargon. This is not the best prepa 


ration for excellence at the microphone, which 


unfailingly records both snobbishness and ob 


security. Radio listeners are not listening for 


eredit. If offended or bored, they 
the dial. 


A little broadeasting experience suggests the 


Simply tur 


following precepts for those who would arrest 
dial-twisters : 

1. Be spec ific. 

2. If a one-syllable Anglo-Saxon word will do 
use it. 

3. Talk picture-making language. 

4. Make 


you might be surprised. 


a recording, and listen to your voi 
5. Don’t be patronizing. 
6. Dullness is the cardinal radio sin. 
7. Remind yourself that radio listeners are ind 
viduals, not a public meeting. 
STRANG LAWSON 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 





HENRY JOHNSON ON THE TEACHING 
OF HISTORY 
The Teaching of History. By Wenry JOHNSON. 
New York: The Maemillan Company, 1940. 
$2.00. 


THIS is a thoroughly revised edition of the 
author’s well-known and highly influential work, 
For fifty 


Johnson has been leading the development ot 


first published in 1915. years Dr 


history teaching in this country; and this volume 
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is his report of progress and his recommenda- 
tions for the future. 

The first five chapters may be called a defini- 
tion of history teaching, an account of its devel- 
opment and of its aims and values. Emphasis 
is laid (page 118 and elsewhere) on the need of 
keeping the true character of history clear and 
simple. History has two characteristic aims, to 
discover the truth and to make development clear 
and understandable. Those who will may draw 
lessons from its teachings; but history itself 
records the facts and their relations, 

The author believes that if the truth of human 
development is made elear and is taught effee- 
tively, the greatest service will be rendered to 
(pp. 125-26). He offers a splendid 


what the outeome may be: 


society 
Vision of 
There is no common ground of ‘‘ historical true- 


’? from which to view either the facts or their 
Diver- 


ness 
combination in the idea of development. 
gences, widened since the World War of 1914-1918 
toa degree never before witnessed, have intensified 
the bitterness of world woes. So long as sueh diver- 
gences persist, school instruction in history will con- 
tinue to be among the forces that engender racial, 
religious, and international prejudices, suspicions, 
jealousies, and hatreds. Conditions are now so bad 
that they may easily grow worse. But the worst of 
times may be the best of times to think of pallia- 
tives. What can history do? Was there ever a 
time that called so clearly upon historical instrue- 
tion for training in historical trueness, training, 
that is, in the historical method of establishing 
facts and training in the historical idea of devel- 
opment? Even in the United States various state 
legislatures, driven by pressure groups, have sought 
to impede our freedom to think intelligently about 
history. But the area of safety for the exercise of 
American intelligence is still sufficient to admit at 
least of exploratory experimentation. Far from 
the present practice as the full implications of his- 
torical trueness now undoubtedly are, they may in 
some happier time of our own making take a form 
possible even now to dream about—the enduring 
things in the long story of human development told 
without provineial prejudice, embracing all lands 
and all peoples, leading to, but not led by, the 
fleeting present, world history one and essentially 
the same for all the schools in the world and studied 
by all the children of the world. 


Elsewhere both Dr. Johnson and James Har- 
vey Robinson, another leading authority on his- 
tory teaching, have been quoted as follows: 
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The immediate effeet upon the pupil of feeling 
that he is in the midst of progress is to give him a 
better appreciation of the present and the larger 
opportunity that awaits him in the future. Th 
full import of this conception is only beginning to 
be felt. 
ean make clear the nature of social progress, may 


If history in tracing social development 


progress not be taken in hand consciously and con 
sciously assisted? 

S. J. Holmes, a widely followed biologist adds : 
“The race has its fate in its own hands to make 
Will it ever take itself in hand and 
Will it 
drift, or will it turn to mastery over the blind 
Our fathers too often 


or to mar. 
shape its own destiny?” continue to 


forces of decay. sung 


that “Change and decay on every hand I see. . . .” 
Modern man must find a way to correct the de 
scription of natural development to “Change 
and improvement,” which are clearly possible 
and within reach. 

There is no higher authority on the historical 
possibilities than a presidential address in the 
American Historical Association. Our author 
(p. 24) cites Edward P. Cheyney’s famous ad 
dress, “Law in History” (American Historical 
Review, January, 1924). 


are, of course, natural laws comparable to the 


The laws referred to 


law of gravity or the law of centrifugal force. 
It isa 
law which will be obeyed for better or for worse; 


It is not a law which man should obey. 


but one with which man may harmonize his 


efforts if he will. Those who harmonize their 
lives with nature are both more happy and more 
fortunate than those who do not. Page any 
expert in health and sanitation. Professor Chey- 
ney cautioned his hearers to remember that he 
was only suggesting possibilities; but such pos- 
sibilities suggested by a leading scientist are 
encouraging and generally lead, if followed, to 
achievement and betterment. The names of the 
laws explain themselves to readers of ScHOOL 
AND Society, who are by definition interested in 
They are 
continuity, impermanence, interdependence, de- 
moeracy, and 
Surely knowing of the possibility that these are 


and informed about social change. 


free consent moral progress. 
laws of nature, every one must move forward 
with the kind of energy that makes wholesome 
progress certain. But blind drift with nature 
is not enough to bring a better life at any time 
within the near future. China and India and 


Africa sufficiently illustrate that faet. 


Hence 
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argument for social edueation, with history 


laying a major part. 

The other social studies, or social sciences, also 
lav a signifieant role in the possible future 
rama. The author thinks the effort to organize 
cooperation among the social sciences was badly 


anaged; and this may well be a true judgment. 





But if history is characteristically the discovery 
of truth and the record of development; and it 
this development does not mean progress or bet 

terment (which is true); then a seienee, or the 
influence of a seienee, which projects the imag 

nation into the future and plans is worth while 
The reader is asked to be patient with the move 
ments for the organization of teaching in the 
fields of political science and economies, the 


materials of which are drawn from history 
(which extends up to this morning), but which 
seek to contribute toward progress through such 
for the short ballot, the 


merit system in the civil service, home rule and 


movements as those 


federation. Such effort can not more safely be 
ignored in blind fatalism than can modern rules 
of hygiene and sanitation in the biological effort. 
But the friction on this line has been largely a 
“family fuss,” which is best allowed to die in 
peace. 

Dr. Johnson not only has put the community 
in his debt by fixing attention on the true nature 
of history and its value; he has led vigorously 
and wisely in the selection of methods of teach 
ing. The body of this book may be ealled “Mak 
ing the Past Real,” whieh is the title of one 
chapter. Only if the past is made real ean 
anyone learn any lessons from it. It may be 
that he would place at the head of his list of 
iggestions the admonition to seeure the atten- 


tion of the learner before one tries to teach him. 
Much teaching of history has been peopled by 
What one of Dr. Johnson’s pupils ealled “just 
one of those historieal characters.” No one is 
better able to guide the practice of teaching than 
he is. The reviewer speaks with knowledge. For 
example, on the oceasion of a visit to his elasses 
some twenty years ago, a class’ rushed in from 
the playground still perspiring and in not a 
Within ten 
members were asking pertinent and intelligent 


philosophical mood. minutes the 


1A demonstration class in the elementary school. 
Henry Johnson has the rare ability to teach with 
equal skill and success elementary-school pupils and 
graduate students in the university. 
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questions about Magna Carta, the subject of the 
day. The pupils were asking the questions in 
most of the conversation. Gn few things does 
Johnson lay more emphasis than on the need of 
the teacher’s finding some way to be silent a good 
part of the recitation hour. In this connection 
and in connection with examination conducting 
and elsewhere, he emphasizes the fact that the 
teacher-pupil relation is not one of finding out 
what the child knows, but of seeing to it that he 
gradually learns more and more. In his philoso 
phy, the meeting of a class is not for the purpose 
of finding out what the pupils have learned; but 
of teaching them, or leading them, to teach each 
The 


human understanding. 


other. lessons of history are lessons in 
And understanding does 
not grow in an atmosphere of tension or anxiety 
or of monopoly on the part of the teacher. 

The guess is ventured that few readers of this 
review know anything about the teaching of 
what chronology and maps offer to the eduea 
tional process. Of course they ean tell the time; 


but do they know what is meant by the “time 
sense” in thinking about historical development ? 
Do they know anything about the sense of either 
distance or time in thought about the war in 
central Europe and in Asia. The reviewer con 
that ttle he 
things came mainly from the first edition of this 


book. 


particularized discussion. 


fesses what lh knows about these 
The present edition gives a much more 
One of the values of 
the book is in its econerete illustration of all that 
it has to say. 

Two chapters near the beginning of the book 
define the teaching of history by an extended 
history of what has happened to sueh teaching, 
thus bringing out the difficulties and obstacles 
in such connections as illustrate their true char 
acter. In the hands of a trained historian, 
nothing ever is but is always in the state of 
becoming. The process of social evolution seems 
never to halt. 
to be that 


retroactive. Everything one does is a 


One of the lessons of history 


seems every act is constructive or 


promo- 
tion or an obstruction. Jecause of this, the 
teacher is always on the alert to give youth only 


A chap 


ter on grading history emphasizes the need not 


what is reasonably within his powers. 


only of carefully protecting pupils from under 
taking what they will not understand but also of 


carefully avoiding the mistake of thinking they 
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can not understand what is actually easy for 
them if properly presented. 

An educational book urging the principle, 
Multum non Multa, is refreshing in this age of 
tens of thousands of different courses of study 
and possibly millions of methods of teaching. 
The author quotes with favor a motto, “This 
one thing I do.” This and the other motto, 
Multum non Multa, seem to mean a warning 
against attempting more than is possible but 
doing well what is attempted. In this seems to 
lie some of his objection to what the expression, 


Research... 
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“social studies,” apparently implies when used 
in some quarters. To him, edueation mean 
training rather than the assimilation of misc 
Janeous information unorganized and unrelated 
The outcome of the study of history is an ide 
of development in steady, unbroken unfolding 
of life and activity. For example, it is no: 
children we are teaching (p. 96) but eaeh child 
He protests against taking up what ought to be 
done and forgetting what can be done. 

Epgar Dawson 

New YorK CITY 





WHAT DO COLLEGE STUDENTS 
STUDY? 


I 


RELATIVELY few attempts have been made to 
tind out what college students actually study; 
that is, what proportions of their courses are 
taken in the several divisional and departmental 
fields, 
terest, both as an item of educational history 


Yet the matter is one of considerable in- 


and as a souree of suggestion for those who 
work on college curricular problems.? 

Five studies in this field have come to my at- 
tention: one by F. W. Reeves and J. D. Russell, 
indieating the distribution of courses (as among 
five groups of subjects) taken by all students in 
Transylvania College in the years 1913-14 and 
1923-24;° one by Helen F. Weeks, indicating 
the departmental distribution of courses taken 
by 507 students selected from among those 
eraduating in 1929 from ten institutions, seven 
in Michigan and three elsewhere ;* one by S. C. 
Crawford, indicating the divisional distribution 
of courses taken over a period of seventeen 

‘Raymond Fisher, assistant professor of eduea- 
tion in Oberlin College, has been of much help to 
me in the preparation of the present article. 

2F. W. Reeves and J. D. Russell, College Organi- 
cation and Administration, pp. 108-110. Indian- 
apolis, 1929. 

3 Helen F. Weeks, Factors Influencing the Choice 
of Courses by Students in Certain Liberal Arts Col- 
leges. Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univer- 
sity. New York, 1931. The institutions studied 
are the Universities of Alabama and Michigan, 
Adrian, Albion, Alma, Hillsdale, Hope, Kalamazoo, 
and Marshall Colleges, and the College of William 
and Mary. 


years in the college of the University of Pitts 
burgh ;* one by T. F. Tyler, indicating the dis 
tribution of courses as among the ten subjects 
in greatest demand taken by all students in the 
University of Minnesota, College of Science, 
Literature and the Arts in the year 1923-24, 
and in each sueeeeding year through 1937-38 ; 
and one by J. L. Hurt, indicating the divisional 
distribution of all registrations in the yea: 
1937-1938 in twenty-seven privately controlled 
liberal arts colleges in the South. The data 
given in these three studies will be summarized 
in Table II of the present article. 


II 

I have recently completed a careful study of 
all courses taken in college by the 249 students 
who graduated in 1939 from the Oberlin College 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Cards with columns for all subjects in which 
instruction is given were first filled out, one for 
ach student; the cards were then gathered into 
groups according to the departments in which 
the students had majored; a summary chart was 
then prepared for each departmental group: 
and a master chart was then constructed, from 
which one could read at onee the number ot 
courses in any given subject taken by students 
majoring in any given department. From this 
master chart data of several types could readily 

48. C. Crawford, ScHooL AND Society, XLVII 
(1938), 487-488. 

on, B. “Tyler, 
(1939), 387-388. 

6 J. L. Hurt, ScHoot anp Society, LI (1940). 


125-128. 


ScHooL AND Society, XLIX 
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derived. The general results of the study 


reported herewith in Table I. 


TABLE I 


tIBUTION OF ALL COURSES TAKEN IN COLLEGE By 
ie 249 STUDENTS WHO GRADUATED IN 1939 
FROM THE OBERLIN COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 
Average 


Numbers Percent- 
. numbers 


Divisions of ages 0 





- he wind = courses courses ORs ee 
SUDJECTS taken taken " ais 
taken 
i inities 
CAROUGE. 5 -e.56. a. 080/600 1,802 16 7.2 
Literature .ce«cseces 1,211 11.0 40 
Fine Art® 22. ccse ss 601 5.5 2.4 
NEUBIG: Gaccece eee 240 2.2 1.0 
Phil, and Rel. ..«ss 662 6.0 ay 
Miscellaneous ..... 124 im! 0.5 
All Humanities 1,640 $2.3 18.6 
Social Seiences 
Main Group «..<06«. 1,579 14.4 6.3 
Baueation ..cs 060s 371 3.4 1.5 
PEISTOUS? ccs tees 711 6.5 2.9 
Al OGs GR. dace 2,661 24.3 10.7 
Natural Sciences 
Physical Sciences .. 881 8.0 3.5 
BE RS ee re 561 5.1 2.0 
Mathematics ...... 461 4.2 1.9 
GEORTADNY 6 0.css nc 54 0.5 0.2 
PSYCHOIOEF ccccsss 510 4.7 2.0 
All Nat. Sei. ...... 2,467 22.5 9.9 
hysical Education 1,201 11.0 4.8 
WORE. 605 g0"' wtaratcl ore ot 10,969 100.0 44.1 


The humanities division is mueh the largest 
of the divisions in respeet to the number of 
courses taken, being almost equal in this respect 
tu the sum of the divisions of the social sciences 
The total number 
courses taken in language and literature is 


and of the natural sciences. 


greater than the total number of courses taken 
i the division of the social sciences or in the 


division of the natural sciences.® 


‘For the sake of brevity certain subjects are 
reported in groups rather than separately. All 
courses in any language are entered under Jan- 
guage and all courses in any literature are entered 
under literature. Philosophy and religion are 
grouped together. The miscellaneous group in- 
cludes bibliography and public speaking. The 
main group of social sciences ineludes sociology, 
economies, and political science. The physical sci- 
ences include physies, chemistry, astronomy, and 
geology. Biology includes botany, zoology, and a 
biological survey course. Most classes would show 
a larger number of courses taken in geography: 
certain chance conditions made the number small 
for those graduating in 1939. Percentages and 
averages of subtotals and totals are derived di- 
rectly from those subtotals and totals, not by ad- 
dition. The divisions as reported correspond to 
the official Oberlin practice except that for certain 
purposes physical education is in our practice asso- 
ciated with the division of natural sciences. 
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Table II gives a summary combination of the 
results of the studies mentioned in the seeond 
paragraph of this article, and of the Oberlin 
study just presented. Since in the studies by 
Reeves and Russell, Crawford, and Hurt courses 
are reported by divisions (or approximately 
equivalent groups) only, and not by depart- 
Table II 


Most subjects are in all cases as 


ments, indicates divisional distribu 
tion only. 
signed to the same division (e.g., mathematies 
and physies to the natural sciences; economies, 
history and education to the social sciences, and 
English and fine arts to the humanities); but 
there are a few subjects, e.g., geography, psy 
chology and philosophy, that are variously as 
signed in the several cases. The assignment of 
such subjects is indicated in the several foot 
notes to Table IT. 
footnotes, the entries in the several lines of the 


As may be seen from those 


table are not strictly comparable with each 
other: the table as a whole has therefore a 
merely indicative value. 

In eight of the nine cases reported in Table 
II the pereentage of courses taken in the hu 
manities is higher than that taken in either the 
social sciences or the natural scienees—the ex- 
ception being the University of Pittsburgh in 
1937-38. In five cases the percentage of courses 
taken in the social sciences exceeds that for the 
natural sciences; in four eases the natural sci 
ences exceed. 

In each of the three instances in which ecom- 
parison over a period of years is_ possible 
(Transylvania, Pittsburgh, Minnesota), the per 
centage of courses taken in the humanities has 
decreased. The percentage taken in the natural 


sciences increased in two instanees, and de- 


creased in one instance. The same is true of the 
soeial seiences. 


II] 
The material already presented is of interest 
chiefly as a matter of record. A further analysis 


of the Oberlin figures according to divisions in 


the table, 
fine arts. 


of courses were taken are, as shown in 
language, literature, history, and the 
The six subjects having the next highest numbers 
of courses taken (not all separately shown in the 
table) are, with the numbers of courses, as follows: 
economies, 587; chemistry, 543; psychology, 510; 
political science, 502; sociology, 490; and mathe 
maties, 461. 
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TALBLE II 
PERCEN JAGES OF COURSES TAKEN BY STUDENTS IN 
SEVERAL INSTITUTIONS 


Percentage of courses 
taken in 





: P Years : g — 
Institution covered & a a2 
Sn oo se 
Sa OO oe 
Ratan Ee) oe 
a0) 7 P= 
Transylvania College® 1913-14 44.38 20.4 34.9 
University of Pitts a 
ys | alll ane ear 1921-22 40.4 21.7 37.9 
Transylvania College? 1925-24 388.4 31.5 29.9 
University of Minne : 
POU be sure cae s 1923-24 37.2 26.8 19.1 16.9 


Seven institutions in 
Michigan and three 


OCOEN vc vas a8 1925-29 43.0 27.1 0.2 9.4 
University of Minne 

BOC sdk 6a ss ed wae 1937-38 26.4 23.3 25.5 24.8 
University of Pitts 

I a vn d wee ee 1937-38 31.7 29.7 38.6 
27 Southern Colleges 1937-88 42.0 32.0 26.0 
Oberlin College! 1935-39 42.3 24.3 22.5 11.0 
still greater interest and will illustrate ways 


in which such studies may be of immediate eur- 


ricular value. Table III presents such an analy- 

® Data from Reeves and Russell. The five groups 
of courses recognized in their report are (1) for- 
eign languages, (2) English, (3) mathematies and 
science, (4) edueation, and (5) philosophy and so- 
cial In the present table (3) is equated 
with the natural seienees, (4) and (5) with the 
social sciences, and (1) and (2) with the human- 
ities. 

10 Data from Crawford, representing the first and 
the last of the years covered in his chart. Geogra- 
phy, logic, and psychology are classed with the nat- 
ural sciences; history of religion and social work 
are grouped with the social sciences; journalism, 
speech and philosophy are grouped with the human- 
ities, 

11 Pata from Tyler, representing the first and the 
last of the years covered in his table. The ten sub- 
jeets eovered in his report, and their classification 
in the present table, are as follows: The natural 
sciences: mathematies, physics, zoology, psychol- 
ogy; the social sciences: sociology, political science, 
history; the humanities: English, German, Romance 
languages. The entries in the miscellaneous column 
represent courses in all other subjeets. 

12 Data from Weeks, Table IX. Miss Weeks re- 
ports courses by departments. In the classification 
of her figures for the present table geography and 
psychology have been classed with the natural sei- 
enees; and philosophy with the humanities. The 
entries in the miscellaneous column represent phys- 
ical edueation (6.1%) and five minor vocational 
departments. 

13 Data from Hurt. Home economies, and health 
and physical education are classed with the natural 
geography and psychology are classed 


seience, 


sc1ences ; 


with the social seiences; and journalism, speech 
and dramatie art, Bible, ethies, philosophy, and 
logie are classed with the humanities. 

14 The entry in the Miscellaneous column repre- 
sents physical education. 
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TABLE III 
PERCENTAGES OF COURSES TAKEN BY 249 Stupenrs 
WHO GRADUATED IN 1939 FROM THE OBERLIN Cor 
LEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, ACCORDING TO THE 
DIVISIONS IN WHICH THEY MaJorep 


Courses taken by 





ies ans ea. mas 
ivisions = = 68 ee 
Sws 9 wo swes 
and S85 S833 SEZs 
subjects Som Stns SEAS 
aDoo mom awros 
oftE ofEn wEtn 
= ro-) © 
Humanities 
Langvage .....66 28-8 13.4 16.4 11.4 
Literature .....+ 22.4 7.8 4.5 4.9 
ARO ATOR. cis cee 9.1 4.8 3.3 1.5 
PMR ce cits 59.3 «bse 34 1.9 1.3 2.0 
Phil. and Rel. ... 6.5 5.8 6.1 4.9 
Micellaneous .... 1.0 1.6 OF 0.5 
All Humanities .. 64.0 35.3 32.2 25.1 
Social Sciences 
Main Group ..... 5.6 26.4 6.6 8.0 
Education ...... 3.8 4.5 0.5 5.9 
PRURRORS Siaeis ees 6.4 9.4 2 YB 
All Soe. Sei. ..... 15.7 40.4 10.0 16.1 
Natural Sciences 
Physical Sciences. 2.6 3.5 22.6 3.4 
POOR 5 ssc s5 08 2.4 2.2 12.4 7.5 
Mathematics .... 2.0 3.4 8.3 3.2 
Geography ...... 0.6 0.7 0. 0.2 
PSyCHOIORY © 65 56s 4.3 4.5 5.2 5.0 
All Nat. Sei. .... 11.8 14.3 48.6 19.3 
Physical Idueation. 8.5 10.0 9.1 39.5 


sis, the data being given, for the sake of brevity, 
in percentages only. 

Table III shows the operation of two inde- 
pendent tendencies: the tendency to take many 
courses within one’s major division and the 
tendency to take many courses in the humani- 
ties, especially in language. This combination 
of tendencies results (1) among students major- 
ing in the humanities in an undue neglect of the 
social and the natural sciences; (2) among 
those majoring in the social sciences in an un- 
due neglect of the natural sciences; and (3) 
among those majoring in the natural sciences 
in an undue neglect of the social sciences. On 
the assumption that a liberal education ealls for 
a considerable amount of educational experi- 
ence within each of the three main divisional 
fields, it would appear that the students who 
majored in the social sciences had on the whole 
the best-balaneed combination of courses, and 
those who majored in the humanities the least 
well-balanced combination. 

In the case of the students who majored in 
the humanities the neglect of the natural sci- 
ences is particularly regrettable; and it would 
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that within the division itself a wider dis- 


‘bution of eourses among subjects other than 


nguage and literature—particularly music 


vould have been preferable. In the case of the 


s 


tudents who majored in the social sciences, 
hile the pereentage of courses taken in the 
a whole is_ regrettably 


natural scienees as 


smal, it would seem in particular that work in 
psychology might well have bulked much larger. 
In the ease of the students majoring in the nat- 
iral sciences the weakest spots would seem to be 
in literature and history—and the percentage of 
courses taken in mathematics might well have 
been inereased. 

These facts would seem to indicate that the 
question may be raised as to whether the minima 
to be taken outside the divisional field within 
which the major lies might not well be in- 
creased; and that the several divisions might 
well do something in the way of divisional re- 
quirements with respect to certain subjects par- 
ticularly necessary for work in the division con- 
cerned, and not now taken as extensively as 
would be desirable. 

: Iv 

Krom the master chart referred to above one 
may derive data not only as to the courses taken 
by students majoring in a given division, but 
also as to the courses taken by students major- 
the Oberlin 


study, for instance, it appeared that among the 


ing in a given department. In 


students majoring in a certain department not 
one had taken any course in astronomy, geol- 
ogy, geography, botany, zoology, psychology, 
sociology, political science or education; and 
there were other instances in which lacunae or 
near-lacunae were notable. The departments 
concerned were small; but the facts thus illus- 
trated serve to suggest that departmental major 
advisers might well take greater responsibility 
to see not only that a student’s work within the 
department is well planned, but that his work 
outside the department is in general adequate 
and well-balanced. 
Vv 

The individual eards afford a very convenient 
means of determining whether announced cur- 
ricular requirements and recommendations are 
in point of fact being earried out. Analysis of 
the Oberlin cards showed that the requirements 
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were being met perfectly, but that the standard 
curricular advice as to “strongly reeommended 
subjects” was not being carried out as well as 
we had hoped. For instance, in addition to our 
requirement that each student take a year-course 
in either a physical or a biological science, we 
have a “strong recommendation” that a further 
An in 
spection of the cards, however, showed that 
only 81 of the 249 students 
the 181 students who majored outside the nat 


year-course be taken in the other field. 
and only 30 of 


ural science division—had earried out this ree 
Thus it 


mere 


ommendation. becomes clear that the 


recommendation as a recommendation is 
not effective; therefore the question arises as to 
whether it should be changed into a requirement. 
In one other case the number of students earry- 
ing out the recommendation was only $4. In 
the three remaining eases the numbers of those 
earrying out the recommendation were respec 
tively 180, 200 and 201. 

By a very simple use of the ecards, also, it is 
easy to determine, for any given subject, how 
many students go through college without tak 
ing any courses in it. The most curious result 
of this process, for Oberlin, was the discovery 
that 41 of the 249 students went through college 
without taking any course in literature, either 
English or foreign. 

VI 

It seems to the writer very probable that con 
tinued cooperative standardized study in the 
field add 
much to our knowledge as to what, at any given 
time, students are actually studying; that it 


indicated in this artiele would very 


would reveal trends we might otherwise be slow 
to perceive; and that it would be of much prae 
tical value in the definition and the solution of 
curricular problems. 

Ernest H. WILKINS 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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An attempt has been made in this book to apply the 
principles of educational psychology, as enunciated 
in current text-books, to the college course in educa 
tional psychology itself The unit-problem-project 
method has been chosen as the fundamental concept 


A revised edition of a handbook first published in 
1954. In the revision an effort has been made to 
achieve a more thoroughgoing integration and uni 
fication of treatment by a reorganization of subject 
matter. 








